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The Cabinet Changes 


VER since the first weeks of Mr Churchill’s Govern- 

ment, it has been obvious that further changes were 
desirable and inevitable. One is rather apt to forget now 
that Mr Churchill formed his Government not after the 
series of disasters in the early summer but before all but 
the first of them. It was Norway that brought Mr Cham- 
berlain down, and he resigned on the very day that Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, when it was still possible to 
think of a Western Front holding firm with the Maginot 
Line as its central link, when the British Army was still 
thought to be well equipped. Mr Churchill was made 
Prime Minister by the force of public opinion; but in the 
eyes of the professional politicians he was still on suffer- 
ance. It was not to be expected that a Government formed 
in these circumstances should still fit the totally different 
conditions that have existed since mid-June, when those 
who ran the country up to May are utterly discredited and 
when Mr Churchill enjoys a personal dominance over 
Parliament and people alike for which there is no pre- 
cedent in modern English history. There is no cause for 
surprise in the fact that he has decided to reconstruct his 
Government; but only that the decision has been so long 
delayed and that the scope of the reconstruction—at least 
so far as it has yet been revealed—is so small. 

The changes now announced are changes for the better. 
The most striking of them is the retirement of Mr Neville 
Chamberlain. The reason given is ill-health, and for once 
in the history of that venerable excuse it is literally true. 
Mr Chamberlain is a very sick man, and there will be 
wide and sincere sorrow that so remarkable a public career 
should be brought to an end by such a cause. Mr Chamber- 
lain has made more and more passionate political enemies 
than most Prime Ministers. But he has also evoked more 
respect for his very high personal qualities—his unques- 
tioned sincerity, his extreme devotion to what he considered 
to be his duty. It was an unfortunate accident for the 
country and for his reputation that the worst crisis we have 
ever had to face found him in an office for which he was 


never qualified. Of the two essential attributes of a Prime 
Minister, Mr Chamberlain had neither. He could not 
choose brilliant subordinates and give them the leadership 
they needed; his choice of policies was never courageous 
and often disastrous. He had a passion for pompous 
mediocrities; one has only to call the roll of his Cabinets 
to accumulate examples. And the measure of his states- 
manship can be given by the fact that he thought the 
Pact ot Munich was Peace with Honour. There has been 
no question for many months that his continued presence 
in the War Cabinet has jarred with the nation’s new mood 
of disgust with the past and resolution for the future. There 
can be no regret at his departure, however much sympathy 
its Cause must excite. 

The other big change is Mr Herbert Morrison’s transfer 
from the Ministry of Supply to the Home Office and his 
replacement by Sir Andrew Duncan. It would be wrong 
to consider this as a demotion for Mr Morrison. It is true 
that he has not been as good a Minister of Supply as it 
was very widely believed he would be in May. But he has 
been very far from a failure; the rate of production of war 
materials has increased very considerably in the last four 
months, and he can certainly claim full credit for inspiring 
and leading the great increase in the efforts of the workers 
in munition works throughout the country. The fact that 
the Home Office ranks highest among the Secretaryships 
of State may count for little; but the fact that the Home 
Secretary is also Minister of Home Security makes it one 
of the two or three vital offices of the moment. It is a task 
that should exactly suit Mr Morrison’s capacities and 
should draw to the full—as the Ministry of Supply never 
did—on his own individual fund of knowledge, sympathy 
and experience. Aliens and air raids make a formidable 
combination of responsibilities; but Mr Morrison will be 
equal to them. 

Sir Andrew Duncan should also make a good Minister 
of Supply. Whether he will be the ideal man for the job 
is rather more open to question. He has devoted many 
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of the best years of his life to restricting production, which 
is not the most fitting apprenticeship for the task of 
increasing production by every possible means. Moreover, 
the Minister of Supply is also responsible for the Raw 
Materials Department, and it is difficult to feel very happy 
about the development of raw material policy under the 
man who presided over the Iron and Steel Federation in 
the years when it was building itself up into one of the 
tightest and most drastic monopolies that the country has 
ever known. Sir Andrew is wholly in sympathy with the 
governing oligarchy of industry and finance, whose twin 
pillars are the Bank of England and the Federation of 
British Industries. Whatever energy can do within the 
limits of the orthodoxies, he will do. The question is 
whether the task is not far beyond the powers of any 
vested oligarchies, whether political or economic. 

Of the other appointments, only two are likely to occa- 
sion much surprise. One is the nomination of Captain 
Oliver Lyttelton to the Board of Trade. Captain Lyttelton 
is neither a politician nor even a public figure. He is 
well known among business men as a courageous and 
energetic manager of companies, and he has worked with 
efficiency and success as Controller of Non-Ferrous 
Metals. It remains to be seen how he will perform under 
the burden of responsibility to the public interest. The 
second is the appointment of Sir John Reith (now raised 
to the peerage) to a new Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings. Here again judgment must be suspended until the 
scope of the new department is more apparent. 

Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr Ernest Bevin, while retain- 
ing their present offices, are added to the War Cabinet, 
which Sir John Anderson also joins as Lord President. 
This raises in an acute form the question of the role that 
the War Cabinet is supposed to play in the conduct of 
the war. The Prime Minister does not seem to have made 
up his mind between the two conflicting theories. Accord- 
ing to one of these, the War Cabinet is a supernumerary 
council of advisers to those who are really doing the work, 
made up in the main of men whose party eminence is not 
matched by technical competence. According to the other 
theory, membership of the War Cabinet is an honorific 
rank by which those Departmental Ministers who have 
been most successful can be rewarded. The third theory, 
that the War Cabinet should be made up of the ablest 
men available, who should be entirely relieved of depart- 
mental responsibilities, finds no countenance at all. The 
members of the War Cabinet fall into two groups, one 
able and over-burdened, the other free to think but 
mediocre. If the War Cabinet is intended as a political 


Axis into 


HERE is nothing very startling about the fact of a 

new alliance between Japan and the Axis. The three 
States have for some years been linked by the loose agree- 
ment of the Anti-Comintern Pact, which at the time of its 
signing was widely believed to cloak a military alliance 
between Germany and Japan. Nor do the terms of the new 
Treaty go as far as would seem to be warranted by the 
length of the negotiations which preceded the agreement— 
the German énvoy, Herr Stahmer, reached Tokyo early 
in August—and the pomp and ceremony with which the 
Nazis saw fit to signalise the occasion. 

Briefly, the six points of the pact—which is to run for 
ten years—include a mutual recognition of leadership, the 
Axis in Europe, Japan in the Far East, an undertaking to 
“ assist each other with all political, economic and military 
means if one of the three contracting parties should be 
attacked by a Power at present not involved in the 
European war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict,’ and an 
affirmation that the political status quo with regard to 
Russia is not altered by the pact. Japan does not enter the 
war beside her new Axis allies, and this fact, coupled 
with Spain’s abstention, suggests a setback to Ribbentrop’s 
scheme for a Grand Alliance. However, the important 


point is not the extent to which the new pact falls short 
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Elysium, then its members should surrender their execu- 
tive functions to abler men; in particular, Mr Greenwood 
should cease to be titular co-ordinator of an economic 
policy which remains stubbornly unco-ordinated. On the 
other hand, if the War Cabinet is intended to run the 
war, it should be cleared of its passengers and its mem- 
bers relieved of their routine tasks. As it is, it is a parody 
of government. 

This is the main criticism that can be made of the re- 
constructed Government. But it is not the only one. A wit 
has remarked that there is too much wood about this 
Government—Kingsley, Green and dead. Some of the 
latter still remains. At the crisis of our history, the Gov- 
ernment and the higher Civil Service are still full of 
Better-Notters. It is still apparently considered to be 
discourteous to suggest that proved failures should be 
removed from office. Lord Halifax, for example, is a man 
whose every policy has collapsed. The appeasement of 
Hitler was perhaps more Mr Chamberlain’s policy than 
his. But he has also persisted in appeasing Italy, Japan 
and Spain. Each of the three has been assisted to increase 
its economic strength. One is fighting against us (if Italy’s 
actions can be called fighting), the second is.our declared 


enemy, the third has proclaimed its full sympathy with 
our enemies. Lord Halifax is a man of manifest _ 
mindedness. But is that enough to set against such ; 


record? Why is it that no one who played an eminent ae 
in bringing the country to its present pass can apparently 
be left without a job? It may be said that they have been 
placed where they can do no harm. But what a principle 
for a country that is fighting for its life! The real useful- 
ness of these non-vital posts is to give younger men an 
experience of office and to train a plentiful supply of can- 
didates for heavy responsibility. The Prime Minister is 
surely in a strong enough position to go through the list of 
office-holders and ask himself, one by one, whether the 
best man is in the best place, whether a political pensioner 
could not best be replaced by some one with a forward- 
looking mind. Mr Churchill himself is so eternally youth- 
ful that he may entertain illusions about the general run 
of sexagenarians. But he should recall that he himself was 
a Cabinet Minister at 33 and First Lord of the Admiralty 
at 36. He could hardly have acquired the qualities that 
make him so admirable a Prime Minister to-day if he had 
not started his apprenticeship early. He has frequently 
warned the country that it is in for a long and gruelling 
ordeal. Let him start now to collect a team of able men, 
men of lucidity and daring, men with the physical vigour 
and mental youth to endure with him to the end. 


Triangle 


of the Nazis’ hopes but the degree to which, as it stands, 
it serves the purposes of the “high contracting parties.” 

Japan and the Axis are faced with very much the same 
problem. They are both striving to establish a political, 
economic and military monopoly in a large, unspecified 
and expanding area. They have both involved themselves 
in war in the process, and while it is their most vital 
interest to bring their wars to a speedy end, they have 
both to face the fact that the conflict is being prolonged 
by the material assistance of the United States. True, 
America’s help to Chungking is not on a massive scale, 
but last week’s decision to buy tungsten to the value of 
£7,500,000 and to make a loan of £6,250,000 to the 
Chinese Government may well be a presage of far greater 
assistance to follow. As for the United States’ help to 
Britain, it is the Government’s official policy to furnish all 
help short of war. Thus, if the new pact is to serve Japanese 
and Axis interests effectively, it must make a definite con- 
tribution towards bringing the two wars to an end, and it 
must reduce either the United States’ willingness or its 
ability to help Britain and China. 

It cannot be said that, according to this criterion, the 
pact gives any automatic guarantee of effectiveness. From 
the Japanese end, the direct contribution Germany can 
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make to the defeat of General Chiang Kai-shek is prob- 
ably nil. There are, however, a certain number of indirect 
means of assisting the Japanese war effort. Germany’s 
pressure on the Vichy Government has undoubtedly eased 
any serious friction that might have arisen during the 
Indo-Chinese negotiations. Again, the control that the 
Gestapo exercises in occupied Holland may well encourage 
a compliant mood among the Dutch officials in the 
Netherlands Indies if Japan determines to raise her de- 
mands in that quarter. Obviously, however, neither of these 
is a real counter in a political bargain, since Japan could 
get her way without German assistance. Yet the bargain 
has been driven. It is hard to escape the conclusion that 
the most effective kind of indirect assistance the Nazis can 
offer is to use their influence with Stalin to persuade him 
to abandon his support of the Chungking Government. 
The extent to which the Japanese offensive is turning south 
and seawards has for the time being removed the direct 
threat to Russia’s Far Eastern interests, and for a year 
past there have been attempts to secure a general under- 
standing between the two States. Germany may well have 
offered her “ good offices” to bring about an arrange- 
ment of the China issue, and there is little in Russia’s 
present pursuit of rigorous “ non-involvement”’ to suggest 
that the offer of good offices would have been allowed to 
pass. 

The assistance Germany can offer in circumventing 
America’s support of China is even more problematical. 
In fact, it can be argued that Japan has done herself a 
disservice by allowing the Pacific issue to be linked with 
aggression in the West. America is now unable, even if she 
had ever been willing, to draw a distinction of fronts, to 
judge the Atlantic as of greater danger and lessen her vigi- 
lance in the Pacific-as a result. The hope expressed in 
Tokyo that Germany, by creating a diversion in South 
America, will draw off the United States Navy begs the 
question that Germany is not in South America, nor likely 
to be while British sea power is intact. 

It is thus the Axis that apparently stands to gain more 
by the new alliance. Even if the area in which the Japanese 
navy is willing to operate is limited, the Axis Powers 
receive reinforcements in the sphere of naval armaments 
where their striking power is at its weakest. Whether or no 
other States enter the war, Germany will doubtless receive 
a certain amount of discreet support from the Japanese 
in Pacific waters. Commerce raiders, supply ships, even 
men-of-war, may secure a number of “ unknown” bases 
in Japanese territory. And with the entry of another 
Power into the conflict the Axis presumably secures the 
full support of the Japanese navy from Suez to Panama. 

However, if Germany hoped to draw from the new 
alliance the assurance that the United States’ aid to 
Britain would be rendered ineffective there can only be 
disappointment in store for Ribbentrop. He has given yet 
another example of his crass misunderstanding of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind and its reactions. To warn the 
Americans from the ring with the threat of violent retalia- 
tion is virtually to invite them in. Moreover, Ribbentrop 
has cut the ground from under the feet of an important 
and influential group of American Isolationists. A much- 
used and not altogether irrational argument against aid 
for Britain has long been based on the “ Japanese peril,” 
keenly felt along the western coasts of America. The 
United States, so ran the argument, could not risk any 
commitments in the Atlantic, since any diversion of its 
power and vigilance would give the Japanese their oppor- 
tunity in the Pacific zone. The conversion of the Axis into 
the ‘Triangle links the Atlantic and the Pacific danger. 
America can no longer make a choice of security. In the 
modern world of predatory power, the United States 
needs total security, security in the Atlantic as in the 
Pacific. No doubt the Administration has long been con- 
scious of this fact. But the pact, underlining the solidarity 
of aggression, thrusts the total nature of security on to 
the general consciousness of the American people. Help 
for Britain is help against Japan, since Britain’s enemy 
is Germany’s ally. Ribbentrop has thus increased the 
readiness of the United States to recognise the British 
struggle as its own. It is no coincidence that Mr Sumner 
Welles, speaking on the morrow of the pact, while urging 
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the United States to be prepared “ for all eventualities,” 
reaffirmed the pledge “to render all material support and 
assistance ” to the British cause. 


Nevertheless, it is not the German habit to put forward 
a policy to which there is no alternative. Admitting that 
it was a blunder to attempt to threaten the United States 
out of the conflict, it is always possible that Germany’s 
game is a more subtle one and that the pact is intended 
not as a warning but as a provocation. The swing in 
American public opinion has been such that the Nazis may 
weil despair of keeping the United States out of a long 
war, and they may argue that an early entry into the war 
which at the same time became a war on two fronts would 
greatly limit the United States’ contribution to British 
defence at present and to the British offensive in Europe 
in a year’s time, if for no other reason than that American 
industry would hardly continue to give any priority to 
British armament orders. The manceuvre would thus be 
a double one to startle the United States into pf&rticipa- 
tion by this parade of the strength of the aggressive forces 
ranged against it, and at the same time to ensure that its 
participation would involve a serious weakening of 
Britain’s military power. 

We must, therefore, realise that America’s desire to 
give help “short of war” may for some time to come be 
in our best interests. What Britain needs is non-interven- 
tion on the vastest scale. As the Spanish example illus- 
trates, non-intervention puts no limit on any type of 
assistance, even that of man-power. This is not to suggest 
that Britain does not hope for—and need—the type of 
assistance in industrial power, man power and even 
money power which is normally connected only with full 
participation in war. It is not the extent of American aid 
which we wish to modify, but the mere verbal definition 
of that aid. It is true that the success of non-intervention 
depends on the willingness of third parties to accept non- 
intervention as a state of non-war, but there is some reason 
to suppose that Japan, who has not had the better of this 
particular bargain and who is, moreover, alarmingly 
vulnerable to a joint Anglo-American embargo, would not 
regard American “non-intervention”’ even on the vastest 
scale as sufficient reason for implementing the new Pact 
and declaring a war which would certainly endanger her 
Far Eastern security. Mr Shiratori, one of the designers 
of the Anti-Comintern Pact, has declared that the new 
pact is only a treaty of guarantee and that “little can be 
done with it.” 

The future lines of British policy are clear. Japan has 
linked herself by alliance with our enemy. It is her answer 
to the long fiasco of Far Eastern appeasement. Our answer 
must be equally clear. Japan chooses to be our enemy; 
her enemies are, therefore, our friends. Hard-pressed as 
we are, there is little we can do in the immediate military 
sphere to help Free China, but her life-lines with the oui- 
side world must be kept open, and we must give her all 
the economic support we can. It is surely unnecessary to 
urge that the Burma Road should be opened not later than 
October 18th, the day on which our three-month agree- 
ment with Tokyo expires, but we might couple the open- 
ing with economic measures, such as those with which the 
United States has already led the way. 

In the light of world history, it is by no means certain 
that the new pact is a misfortune for the British Com- 
monwealth. With the predatory States either in alliance 
or clinging to a policy of non-involvement, the free States 
of the world are being forced into a partnership based on 
the most stable foundations of interest, sympathy and 
understanding. Although we cannot set or force the pace, 
the first principle of our policy must be to hasten the 
development of Anglo-American co-operation. It is pos- 
sible that the recent agreement on military bases in ihe 
Atlantic may be followed up by further agreement in ihe 
Pacific area. Thus the Mississippi flood is at work not only 
in the Atlantic but throughout the Five Continents and the 
Seven Seas. The alliance of the democracies may not be 
set down in the six points of an ambitious treaty, it may 
not claim leadership and allot spheres, divide the world 
and parcel out humanity, but it is oa this alliance and 
not on the totalitarian New Crders that the hope of 
mankind is based. 
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Help for the Homeless 


[= is recorded that Louis XIV, hearing of the Great Fire 
of London at a time when France was at war with 
England, forbade his subjects to rejoice and offered to send 
food and relief. Autres temps, autres maeurs. The de- 
struction that is being done in London now is a deliberate 
act of war, and measures to mitigate its consequences are 
a first charge on national defence. The damage is still not 
alarmingly great. Its effect on the war effort is small. 
But the social problems caused by the loss of homes and 
employment are considerable, and only by the boldest and 
speediest remedies can the misfortunes of a minority of 
London’s inhabitants be stopped from creating serious 
political difficulties. 

Sir John Anderson, as Minister of Home Security, and 
the Regional Commissioners for London have been under 
fire from anxious Members of Parliament. There have 
been delays and needless loss and suffering, and to secure 
prompter and more efficient action three new appointments 
have been announced—Mr Willink to direct the care and 
rehousing of homeless people; Sir Warren Fisher to super- 
vise the repair of roads and public utilities; and Admiral 
Sir Edward Evans to survey public and private shelters. 
To house air-raid victims, to see to it that communications 
and public services are kept in operation and to provide 
well-protected, healthy and hygienic refuges for all the 
people who must remain in London—these are plainly 
the jobs to be done. The only question is whether the 
existing machinery, even with these new officers, is fitted 
to carry them out. 

London was not taken unawares. A year ago, massed air 
attacks on London were expected, and provision had been 
made to cope with them. A clear proof that there was no 
need to improvise means of dealing with a sudden and 
unexpected menace has been the great success of the 
casualty services. Fires have been checked with quite re- 
markable efficiency; rescue work has been consistently com- 
petent and courageous; first-aid for the wounded has been 
prompt and effective. In fact, the organisation of London 
for air raid precautions was designed to meet very much 
heavier blows than have so far been suffered, for the treat- 
ment of as many as 200,000 casualties a week, far more 
than the actual figures, was provided for—at any rate, 
during a brief period of intensive bombing. The trouble is 
not that London was taken by surprise, but that the welfare 
services prepared for bombed districts were not so imagi- 
natively or so comprehensively planned as the casualty 
services. They were not co-ordinated in the same way as 
the various branches of A.R.P. and they took no cognisance 
at all of several serious problems which have arisen. 
London’s lack of safe, quiet, healthy shelters fit for use 
as dormitories can perhaps be explained by the fact that no 
one expected that France would utterly collapse and so 
make it easy for the enemy to launch nightly attacks 
throughout the hours of darkness; and, rightly or wrongly, 
the view that people would be safer in dispersed shelters 
of their own prevailed. But all the acute problems of after- 
care which are now vexing London’s authorities, the re- 
habilitation of the homeless, the re-employment of the 
workless and the restoration of lost possessions, might have 
been more fully foreseen. 

Injured people are ably cared for. Homeless people, 
hungry people, dirty people, frightened people, destitute 
and workless people are not. It is when the bombing has 
stopped and dawn has broken, that the real difficulties 
begin, and the cause is very simple. The rehabilitation 
of a homeless family is a single human problem; they need 
food, clothing, shelter, compensation and work. But it is 
not dealt with singly. It is dealt with in compartments by a 
multiplicity of central and local authorities. When their roof 
has gone the family seek refuge, and they find it in tem- 
porary rest centres run by the Public Assistance Depart- 
ment of the London County Council. Here, at first, they 
were not well treated. The authorities responsible for the 


centres had nothing to do with feeding or housing the 
refugees. They expected them to pass on in less than 48 
hours; the centres were under-staffed by over-worked poor- 
law Officials, and comfort, sanitation and hot meals were 
lacking. Compensation for lost clothing and furniture 
was the business, not of the London County Council, 
but of the Assistance Board, and until the supply of 
Form V.O.W.1 ran out, applications had to start at the 
local Town Hall and be passed on to the District Valuer 
of the Inland Revenue. Billeting, on the other hand, was 
the affair of Borough Councils, who could only take over 
houses in their own areas, which might actually be heavily 
damaged districts; the only billets available in this way 
were often dangerous or unhealthy. So the refugees lingered 
on for weeks in a sort of administrative limbo. 

It must be said that this side of the problem, the first 
stage of after-care, has been made very much better already 
by the intervention of the London County Council and the 
Government. Communal feeding centres for people without 
homes or cooking facilities have been provided by the 
L.C.C. in collaboration with the Ministry of Food. 
Some mobile kitchens are at work, and coffee-stall keepers 
and other itinerant vendors of food and drink have been 
called upon to help. The L.C.C. has organised a clearing 
system whereby the homeless from one part of London can 
be placed in houses requisitioned by Borough Councils in 
other parts. More and more, it has been demonstrated what 
an invaluable way out of the chaos of‘over-burdened smail 
authorities in London there is in the regional jurisdiction 
of the County Council. But the chaos and the undue bur- 
dens remain, and the process of feeding and rehousing the 
refugees is still slow and difficult as a result. 

One obvious way to ease the strain is by increased 
evacuation. Mr Willink’s first conclusion on surveying the 
problem of the homeless is said to have been the decision 
that the non-essential population of London ought to be re- 
duced as much as possible. Evacuation is the business of 
yet another Ministry, the Ministry of Health, who are now 
taking away in increasing numbers, not only schoolchildren 
but mothers and children, whole homeless families, as well. 
And side by side with this movement there is the voluntary 
departure of other families—often being transported at 
scandalously high charges—into over-crowded and extor 
tionately expensive accommodation outside the London 
area. Profiteers have been threatened with the Rent Re- 
striction Acts and warned of the power of local authori- 
ties to requisition empty houses and to apply compulsory 
billeting. There is a good, probably an imperative, case 
for organising the dispersal of London’s population on 
a strict basis of requisitioning and official billeting—which 
would mean the closest co-ordination, over much more 
than the London region, of the central and local authorities 
responsible for housing, health, transport and education. 

Even so, evacuation is only a palliative. The highest 
figure suggested for migration at a recent meeting of 
London M.P.s was 20 per cent. of the population, and this 
proportion is almost certainly excessive. In the main, 
London’s homeless and London’s dwellers in dangerous 
places will “stay put.” They work where they live, and 
they are always reluctant to leave the surroundings they 
know. There is no panic flight. Dispersal within the 
London area itself, to friends and relatives or to official 
billets, can help, but for the most part the problem is to 
care for and protect London’s citizens in situ. Mr Willink’s 
rider to the conclusion that there must be more evacuation 
was that the men and women who stayed must be given 
good care and sound protection. 

The need for co-ordination in the bombed districts of 
London is, therefore, pressing. Its lack has meant that 
small authorities have had to struggle with a dispropor- 
tionate burden of work. It has meant delay, and it has 
sometimes meant suffering, which might have been disas- 
trovs had it not been for the heroic labours of voluntary 
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bodies and individuals working overtime for days on end, 
indefatigable clergymen and social workers, good neigh- 
bours and generous friends. There is still no single place 
(corresponding, say, to the report centre in A.R.P.) where 
homeless people can go to get all their wants attended to, 
instead of having to chase round the streets from one 
office to another. Compensation and injury allowances 
from the Assistance Board, work from the Employment 
Exchanges (which for a long time were stubbornly shut 
during air raid warnings), disablement pensions from the 
Ministry of Pensions, repairs to houses from the Borough 
Councils: it is a confusing medley for the ordinary citi- 
zen. There must be separate agents for separate technical 
and administrative tasks, it is true. The fault about the 
system is that it is incomplete. It lacks cement and a coping 
stone, just as the English social services always have done. 
The central human problem is missed because it is never 
seen as a whole. 

The new officers for London may be able to bind the 
welfare system more closely, but the main cause of the 
trouble—half a dozen Government departments and a 
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host of local authorities dealing in isolated compartments 
with what is essentially a unitary problem, has not been 
removed. Nor is it enough to care for London. Other places 
are being bombed, and they may suffer more heavily still. 
The first need is local, for skilled welfare officers to take 
each homeless family in hand, to see them provided with 
food, clothing, a home, compensation, medical care and 
work. The second need is a single central authority to pull 
together every activity that affects the homeless. The third 
is a policy for shelters, dormitories, canteens and hostels 
which will give the Londoners who are not homeless yet 
the sense of security and the guarantee of physical well- 
being that at present they lack; and the over-riding need 
of all is promptitude of action and the abandonment of 
every formality which obstructs the rendering of their due 
to the nation’s front-line citizens. It is within the grasp 
of a bold Minister of Home Security to do these things. 
Now that Herbert Morrison, London’s first citizen, is 
to be translated to that office, both he and London have 
a great chance to show the way to the whole nation and the 
world in wartime welfare. 


Opportunity in India 


N last week’s personal negotiations between Mr Gandhi 

and Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, no sort of 
agreement was reached. Speaking on behalf of Congress, 
Mr Gandhi confined his case to a demand for complete 
freedom for Congressmen to conduct anti-war propaganda 
without resort to violence, and the Viceroy, while con- 
ceding the right to free speech, was unable to agree that 
acts calculated to impede the war effort should go unre- 
strained. 

It is not surprising that Mr Gandhi himself should have 
sought to narrow the issue down to this single question 
of anti-war activities. He is a life-long pacifist. But it is 
not on pacifism that Congress, or any other body of 
Indians, has taken its stand against the British Govern- 
ment. Congress, in the resolution passed at Poona by its 
Working Committee, even expressed itself prepared to 
support the war effort provided the political concessions 
it asked for were granted. 

Indeed, Congress was ready to resist Nazi aggression 
before the British Government itself. In March, 1939, it 
resolved that “Congress dissociates itself entirely from 
British foreign policy which has consistently aided Fascist 
Powers and helped in the destruction of democratic coun- 
tries”; and in September, after the European conflict 
began, it “unhesitatingly condemned the last aggression 
of the Nazi Government in Germany against Poland ” and 
expressed “ sympathy with those who resist it.”” Mr Gandhi 
himself is openly opposed to a Nazi victory. He has 
repeatedly said that he has no wish to “ embarrass” the 
British war effort. He has refused to carry non-co- 
operation in the conduct of the war to the extent of civil 
disobedience; and the absence of disorder in the past year 
has been significant. 

There is no doubt, in fact, that the majority of Indian 
opinion is opposed to Hitler. In a recent book* Mr 
Edward Thompson revealed that Pandit Jawarharlal 
Nehru, president of Congress, wrote to him early in the 
war as follows: — 


Some Congressmen tell you that it is not possible to 
make India enthusiastic on your side. But I know that 
they are wrong—I would guarantee to do it myself... . 
Everyone knows your cause is “ just.” 


For the Moslem League, Mr Jinnah has proclaimed the 
readiness of Moslems to give their last drop of blood and 
their last penny to help Britain. Every section of moderate 
opinion is of the same mind. Yet, everywhere, even among 
moderates, the will to co-operate with the British Govern- 
ment under present conditions is reluctant or slow. The 
Moslem League has not accepted the Viceroy’s latest 
offer, made in August, to participate in the conduct of the 
war; and the Viceroy’s earlier and vaguer offer of a year 


* “Enlist India for Freedom.” 
Victory Books No. 5. 2s. 6d. 
tatesmanship. 


By Edward Thompson. 
A plea for generosity and 


ago was condemned, not only by Congress and the Moslem 
League, but by Liberals, Sikhs, Indian Christians and a 
very great number of Moslems outside the League. 

There is a paradox here. For all Mr Gandhi’s ingenious 
eloquence, pacifism is a side-track. The real issue was well 
defined, just twelve months ago, by the Prime Minister of 
the United Provinces : — 

It is open to Eire (he said) to remain neutral if it so 
chooses. It is open to the Union of South Africa to hold 
aloof if it so chooses. . . . Canada and Australia have 
decided for themselves. They were consulted at every 
stage. . . . None of the provincial governments (in India) 
was even shown the courtesy of being consulted... . 
Even that nominally representative body, the Central 
Assembly, was not consulted. 


Indian Nationalists are opposed to this war, not because 
they are mostly pacifists or because they are predomin- 
antly “ anti-imperialist,” but because it is not, in their 
view, India’s war at all. Last year, India was declared a 
belligerent by the Viceroy without any discussion or 
debate. Under the Indian Constitution it was the Viceroy’s 
right to do this. 

It is not a question now of whether the Viceroy could 
have acted otherwise. It is simply a question of whether 
the matter can be set right now. A chief obstacle to any 
settlement is the manifest wish of Indian political groups 
to make party capital out of the crisis. When the seven 
provincial governments which owed allegiance to Congress 
resigned last year, and refused to co-operate in the war, 
they were not only protesting against the Viceroy’s 
declaration of Indian belligerency. They were also seeking 
to press the British Government into conceding their 
political demands in full. It is the belief of Congress, 
which is by no means an exclusively Hindu body, that 
adult or extended suffrage in India would produce a Con- 
gress majority in an independent Parliament, as it prob- 
ably would, and their claim is for a popular constituent 
assembly to make a new and independent constitution for 
all India. The Moslem League, on the other hand—which 
does not represent all Moslems any more than Congress 
represents all Hindus—does not want to be ruled by a 
Congress majority. But it does want self-government (a 
fact too often overlooked by people who use Moslem fears 
to excuse an intransigent policy towards Indian claims), 
and its latest suggestion is the ill-starred device of parti- 
tion, with independent Moslem States in the east and 
north-west of an independent India. 

These are the extremists’ claims, and they only hold the 
ring because no concrete alternatives have been put for- 
ward. The official British view that no further degree of 
independence can reasonably be granted to India, until 
the conflicting groups among the Indians themselves have 
found some common ground for co-operation, is not mere 
special pleading. But what is too often ignored is that it 
is not only the Moslem League and Congress who want 
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more independence for India. Practically every politically 
conscious Indian, in British India at least, is unhappy 
about the present position, especially in regard to the 
war. The Indians, in any sense in which the phrase can be 
used, do want more control over their own affairs; and 
it is to the great bulk of moderate Nationalist opinion that 
some constructive alternative to the extremer plans will 
have to be presented, if the field is not to be left perma- 
nently in the possession of the out-and-outers. It is the 
task of statemanship both in Britain and in India to steal! 
the extremists’ thunder by producing a workable plan 
which will satisfy the aspirations of a majority of politi- 
cally conscious Indians, while not plunging the whole sub- 
continent into the jeopardy of revolutionary and acri- 
monious changes. The one thing that will be fatal will be 
to do nothing. 

What has been offered? A year ago, Lord Linlithgow 
suggested consultations with Indian leaders to secure their 
aid in modifying the constitution, and proposed to set up 
a consultative council to “ associate Indian opinion with 
the conduct of the war.” These proposals contained nothing 
concrete whatsoever, and they gave no chance for moderate 
Indian. opinion to rally against Congress intransigence. 
Two months ago the offer was amplified. Representative 
Indians were to be invited to sit on the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council and on a new War Advisory Council; and 
it was promised that, after the war, a representative body 
of Indians would have the chance to work out a new con- 
stitution for India. This was a considerable advance. But 
it has failed to wean League and Congress members from 
the impracticable root-and-branch views of some of their 
present spokesmen, and it has not rallied moderate opinion. 

The August offer undoubtedly went in the right direc- 
tion. The participation of Indians in the executive tasks 
of wartime and the pledge to give them an extended self- 
government of their own devising when the war is over 
fit in well with the traditional ways in which independence 
has grown within the British Commonwealth. But to be 
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Roumania’s Challenge 


Roumania is learning the lesson of her new masters all 
too readily. While S.S. men take over control in the oilfields 
and Germany’s military penetration of the State goes for- 
ward, the worst methods of the Gestapo are being practised 
by the Iron Guard and the puppet government it controls 
Six British subjects have been arrested on a trumped-up 
charge of “intended sabotage” and, while it has been im- 
possible for the legation and consular authorities to establish 
proper contact with the prisoners, it is known, on the one 
hand, that they are to be tried before an irregular military 
tribunal; on the other that two at least of them, and possibly 
more, have been vilely used and even tortured. No reply has 
as yet been received to Lord Halifax’s protest and demand 
for an explanation, but it will be deplorable if the British 
Government are content to let the matter stand. True, 
Roumania is no longer a free agent, but in tolerating her out- 
rages we are in fact tolerating the outrages of her German 
overlord, in whose interests the country is being systemati- 
cally overrun and exploited. Indeed, so doubtful is 
Roumania’s claim to independent status and so gross has 
been her breach of diplomatic usage—the Minister of the 
Interior foiled all our Legation’s attempts to secure satis- 
faction by the simple expedient of refusing to answer the 
telephone—that it is questionable whether there is anything 
to be said for honouring this puppet State with separate 
diplomatic representation. Moreover, the expropriation of 
British interests and now the unspeakable treatment of British 
citizens call for reprisals which can be conducted more 
easily with a country with which we have severed relations. 
Roumania is no more free than Belgium and therefore can 
claim no greater immunity. The oilfields from which British 
enterprise is to be ousted to make room for that of Germany 
are targets as vital for Germany’s war economy as any of the 
oil refineries at Leuna or Gelsenkirchen which receive a 
nightly visitation from the R.A.F. Roumania has chosen to 
use the way of violence. It demands a violent reply. Britons 
on their lawful occasions have at least as much right to 
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effective and to give balanced opinion in India a platform 
from which to oust intransigent leadership, these pro- 
posals need greater definition. They are suspect because 
they are vague. What posts and powers will Indians have 
in the Councils? What kind of constitution will Britain be 
ready to accept from the discussions of “ representative 
Indians”? Is there to be a time-limit after the war ends in 
which a new constitution must come into force? Not all 
these questions could be answered without prejudging 
the whole issue, which Indians are now to have the chance 
of deciding, in part at least, for themselves; the real onus 
now rests upon them. But, as it stands, the Viceroy’s new 
offer is yet another ill-defined form of words, and it fur- 
nishes only a scanty banner round which responsible Indian 
patriots can rally followers to save their country from 
everlasting talk, interminable dissension and perhaps often 
conflict. It needs the vivid and bold interpretation of an 
Amery or a Churchill. It needs shape and precision. 

There seems to have been an unfortunate agreement in 
this country to say as little as possible about the “ soft 
spots” in the Imperial Front, about Eire’s neutrality, 
about the two-fifths of South Africa’s Parliament who still 
want to end the war and about India. This is ostrich-like 
and stupid. In a war that is being fought to preserve free- 
dom and national independence on this earth, these aberra- 
tions are not blemishes. They are rather proof of the fact 
that the British Empire has been built up on freedom, 
reminders that the Dominion, entirely free to go its own 
way, is a British invention. It is in the context of the 
British Commonwealth that the debate in India is going 
on, and it is according to the traditions of that Common- 
wealth that the issue must eventually be decided. For the 
moment there are grave possibilities. There is a shortage 
of goodwill and commonsense among Indian politicians, a 
lack of confidence and courage on the British side. But the 
elements of an agreement are there, the basis for co- 
operation while the war lasts and for reconstruction after 
it ends. 


THE WEEK 


protection as Don Pacifico some ninety years ago, and even 
if this is no case for a gunboat, it may well be one for the 
long-distance bomber. 


* * * 


Before the Italian Offensive 


By all the signs and portents, Italy is preparing for the 
great offensive. The armies of Marshal Graziani, after u 
fortnight’s inactivity, have taken up their battle stations, 
and it is hard to believe that the historic anniversary of 
October Sth will be allowed to pass now that the time ha 
come to launch a new war of predatory aggression. The 
shape of the attack is to some extent foreshadowed by the 
disposition of the Italian troops. In the north, the offen- 
sive will not apparently be launched along the coastal 
road alone. Troops are concentrated at Jarabub on the 
Libyan frontier, and further strong concentrations are 
centred on Kassala. These dispositions leave the Italian 
High Command a certain freedom of action. A force ad- 
vancing from Jarabub to the large oasis at Siwa would 
have the choice of turning north to co-operate with the 
coastal troops against the British positions at Mers. 
Matruh or might alternatively risk a dash towards the Nile 
Valley. The troops at Kassala are astride the railway that 
leads both to Khartoum and to Port Sudan, and, if they 
could advance rapidly enough down the Nile Valley, might 
effect a junction with other Italians advancing from Siwa. 
It is no use blinking the dangers of the situation. We have 
sent reinforcements, but we are outnumbered in men and 
material, and the extent of German assistance is still 
an unknown quantity. Nevertheless, in the _ intense 
mobility of desert warfare, our quality will have ample oppor- 
tunity to tell against the quantity ranged against it. In in- 
dividual encounters, particularly in the all-important sphere 
of air fighting, we have had it to a very great extent our own 
way, and the German raids on Britain have shown that mere 
numbers cannot crash their way through to victory. And our 
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naval resources are a further element of strength. The Italian 
fleet is in obvious need of considerable stiffening, and here 
Germany is not in a position to give much help. We can 
therefore await the new phase with some confidence, but 
with no underestimation of the gravity of the crisis or of 
the issues at stake. 


* * * 


The Mediterranean in Waiting 

The Mediterranean as a whole is in a state of suspended 
animation, and those countries which are not yet committed 
to the conflict are waiting to see their destinies determined 
by the strength of the British defence. So long as the British 
Navy is intact and can sink Italian war and supply ships 
from Palermo to Alexandria and back to the Dodecanese, 
the Greeks will maintain their attitude of cautious but firm 
resistance to Italy’s plans for air bases and military facilities 
on the Greek mainland. Turkey will continue to keep 
Bulgaria’s Thracian ambitions in check by a judicious dis- 
play of force along the Bulgarian frontier and will continue 
the consultations on military co-operation against Italy 
which have already taken place between the Greek and 
Turkish Governments. In Syria, M. Puaux’s firm attitude 
towards Italy’s first Disarmament Commission is obviously 
a function of the presence of undefeated Allied armies in 
Palestine and Egypt. The High Commissioner would hardly 
have dismissed all Italy’s demands—for the surrender of 
aircraft, the establishment of Axis air facilities, the de- 
mobilisation of the French army—if British warships were 
not in command of the whole Eastern Mediterranean basin. 
Again, at the further end of the Mediterranean, Spain’s 
obvious reluctance to be involved in the war springs solely 
from the fact that Britain has been driven neither from the 
Channel nor the Mediterranean. Sefor Suner, however 
strong his attachment to the ideological aspects of Ger- 
many’s war of cynical and uncontrolled imperialism, is not 
in a position to disregard the desperate economic straits of 
his country and the extent to which the extension to Spain 
of the British blockade would bring plain starvation with it 
—a starvation which the Axis partners might combat with 
guns and slogans but not with the only effective weapons, 
meat and bread. Spain’s policy thus appears to be one of 
abstention until such time as a British defeat appears inevit- 
able and immediate. Italy, whose own entry into the war was 
dictated by very similar considerations, is hardly in a posi- 
tion to cavil at Spain’s “lack of heroism.” Thus, short 
of actual military coercion on the part of Germany, Spain 
will possibly remain non-belligerent as long as Britain holds 
her ground. 


* * * 


Emergency Feeding 


In a broadcast last week, Lord Woolton said that his 
Ministry aimed at a flexible system of rationing, at substitut- 
ing one food for another which may be in short supply. 
Since the bombing of London began, other aspects of flexi- 
bility have been seen, for the need has arisen, not only of 
seeing that customers of bombed shops can be supplied by 
other shopkeepers in the same district, but also of feeding 
those reridered homeless and temporarily housed outside their 
district of registration. No person, in these circumstances, 
need go without rationed food because he has no ration card 
or is registered elsewhere. Obviously, flexibility of this sort 
can only be achieved if food supplies are plentiful, and an 
added argument for extended rationing is the necessity for 
conserving plenty so that the surplus can be quickly distri- 
buted to meet temporary local shortages. But in a time of 
air raids the Ministry of Food has a bigger task than merely 
ensuring that food supplies can be obtained. It has, too, the 
duty of organising feeding arrangements in bombed districts; 
and this does not mean the provision of bully beef three 
times a day, but hot food and hot drink—incidentally, one 
of the best antidotes to shock. Mobile kitchens, in large 
quantities, which are independent of local gas and water 
supplies, are clearly called for; and coffee-stall keepers, indeed, 
all those who are accustomed to serving hot meals on the 
spot, are being asked to co-operate with the Ministry of 
Food, which has already opened 58 emergency feeding centres 
in London and has plans for up to 200. Lord Woolton has 
said that the food provided at these centres is not free, but 
that the people pay the cost and some of the overhead 
charges. As it is a case, not of charity, but of providing a 
public utility service, it is certainly right that a charge should 
be made, and in most cases the expense will be no greater, 
and may well be less, than the household’s normal food bill. 
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But, generally speaking, the centres will function in poor 
districts; and the very poor, and those who have lost all 
their possessions, must not be denied the prime necessity of 
life simply because they cannot afford to pay. 


* * * 


Wages Policy 


It would be untrue to say that the trade unions have 
had no wages policy since the war started. Their policy, in 
fact, has been to push wages as high as their bargaining power 
allowed, chiefly, it is true, to meet the higher cost of living, 
and only the poorly-paid workpeople without any strong 
organisation to back them have fallen behind. It now appears, 
from the report of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, that an attempt was made last winter to work out, 
with the British Employers’ Federation, a common policy 
about prices and profits as well as wages. It failed, and no 
reason is given, beyond the statement that the difficulties were 
“unsurmountable.” In any case, the General Council had no 
power to bind the separate unions in their bargaining. The 
T.U.C. proposals fell under five heads: the undesirability of 
large increases in prices; the desirability of increases in wages 
to meet increases in the cost of living; the need for price 
control and subsidies to keep prices down; the need for war 
savings to be excluded from means tests; and the undesir- 
ability of umreasonable profits. In the context of war 
economy, these proposals, most of them unexceptionable, do 
not add up to a policy. They were made at a time when Sir 
John Simon, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was pointing 
out that to make wages move with the cost-of-living would 
inevitably lead to inflation, and they represent the unions’ 
deliberate indifference to this warning. Substantial increases 
in prices and the cost of living are indeed undesirable in 
wartime, just as high profits are unjust. But substantial in- 
creases in wages or, equally, salaries, whether due to increases 
in the cost of living or not, are no less undesirable—and 
ineffective. High prices breed higher prices, and a high cost 
of living a higher cost of living still, precisely when wages 
or salaries are moved up to meet them. 


* 


The confusion is caused by talking in terms of money, 
as trade unions always do. And the trade unions represent 
only one section of a community which is overwhelmingly 
wrong-headed about these matters. The fact is that in a 
country at war fewer goods are, or ought to be, available for 
civilian consumption, and no adjustment of wages or salaries 
can bring more goods into being. That is why Mr Keynes 
proposed the compulsory saving of all additional earnings 
for every class except the poorest. All that happens is that 
more money bids for fewer goods, and the workers with the 
least money—those whose wages have not gone up or whose 
pay is in any case small—suffer most accordingly. The com- 
mon-sense principle would be to aid first the poorer workers, 
and those with families, to whom increased prices must mean 
real hardship. Some hardship there must be for everyone, 
simply because wars have to be paid for out of current out- 
put; and the general principle, above the minimum level, 
should be for the Government, directly or indirectly, to peg 
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all wages and salaries at a given point. The trade unions’ 
principle, “all or none,” simply means that no workers should 
suffer any diminution in their standard of living, which is 
not only absurd but impossible. At the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the T.U.C., the Amalgamated Engineering Union will 
oppose “the policy of the Government of placing the cost 
of the war on the workers’ shoulders.” It is to be hoped that 
some economically-minded member will then oppose the 
policy of the trade unions of placing the cost of the war on 
the poorest workers’ shoulders. 


* * * 


Norway Stands Firm 

The treachery which enabled the Nazis to seize Norway 
last April led them into a serious error of judgment. They 
assumed that the Norwegians as a whole were as rotten as 
the small group of traitors who opened the gates. The 
courageous conduct of Norway’s King and the refusal of the 
Storting, even in the first bewildering days of conquest, to 
accept a Government under the leadership of the arch-traitor 
Quisling, might have warned the Nazis that the spirit of re- 
sistance was not dead, but the German officials under the 
leadership of Reich Commissioner, Terboven, preferred to 
believe that the invasion and the invaders could be made 
palatable and the people of Norway be prevailed upon to 
co-operate with their conquerors. The summer has proved the 
futility of their efforts. The attempt to secure the abdication 
of King Haakon failed. The attempt to work through the 
Storting failed. The attempt to secure the people’s acceptance 
of Quisling’s party, the Nasjonal Samlung, by peaceful 
methods of persuasion failed. At last these efforts to achieve 
some measure of co-operation have been abandoned. A new 
Statsrad has been set up in which 13 of the 15 ministers are 
Quisling’s creatures (six of them were even members of the 
abortive Quisling Cabinet of April) and which has no support 
in the Storting. The other political parties have been dis- 
solved after a series of raids on their headquarters and Ter- 
boven, in a recent broadcast, imposed Quisling and the 
Nasjonal Samlung on the Norwegian people with the threat 
that only through Quisling could they “ regain their liberty 
and independence ”—an admission curiously at variance with 
the Nazi claim to have “ liberated” Norway. The Germans 
have had as little success on the industrial as on the political 
front. The trade unions were united in their refusal to accept 
any system which deprived them of their traditional rights. 
Terboven countered their hostility by imposing Quisling men 
on them. They in their turn retaliated by destroying their 
whole machinery of co-operation, burning their books, mem- 
bership lists and the rest. Ley, the German labour leader, 
has arrived at Oslo to assist his less-experienced colleague. 
He will find intractable material. The Norwegians may have 
lost their national liberty, but the habit of freedom is harder 
to destroy. 


* * * 


‘* Non-Belligerent ’’ Vichy 


It is impossible to read any coherence into the policy 
of the Vichy Government save that of a pitiable toadying 
to the German conqueror and an envenomed dislike of 
France’s former ally. The announcement that prostrate and 
defeated France desires to strengthen the defences of Mar- 
tinique has been received with some scepticism and possibly 
a certain grim amusement in the New World. If the Vichy 
Government is anxious lest the perfidious British should 
violate the status quo, they can rely upon the Havana Act. 
which is specifically designed to prevent changes of sove- 
reignty in the Western Hemisphere. If, on the other hand, 
Vichy is compliant enough to wish to reinforce Martinique 
so that Germany can use it as a supply station, the issue 
is likely to be determined not in Vichy and Wiesbaden, but 
in Washington and London. Here the British Government 
are faced with a decision of policy which, as Axis penetra- 
tion and French compliance grow, will be more and more 
difficult to evade. Martinique is far off and concerns other 
Powers. But Morocco is, perhaps, the key to the Mediter- 
ranean struggle; yet we are practising a non-intervention as 
rigorous as that of our Spanish days, while Germany and 
Italy are at work to capture the key points. British subjects 
are being arrested, British business interests attacked, a 
German economic commission is sitting at Casablanca, and 
plans to incorporate Morocco in the general economic and 
military strategy of the Axis go forward. Vichy is, in fact, 
no more in control of its dependencies than are the Dutch 
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and Belgians of their Channel ports. Yet the Dutch and the 
Belgians enjoy no immunity. Our policy is, moreover, a 
puzzling reversal of the earlier resoluteness which smashed 
France’s naval strength at Oran and Dakar. If French war- 
ships were dangerous to us then, they are more so now that 
the Vichy Government has shown its mean-spirited hos- 
tility by such actions as the bombing of Gibraltar. No one 
suggests that the general question of our relations with the 
Pétain regime is easy, but there is surely no great objection 
to continuing our vigorous offensive against warships which, 
as the de Gaulle defeat at Dakar illustrates, are doing the 
enemy’s work. There are rumours that three more French 
destroyers have passed through the Straits. They should 
be rounded up and brought to British ports. 


* * * 


A Policy for Vegetables 


The emphasis now being placed on the increased pto- 
duction of potatoes in this country is entirely praiseworthy. 
If production were to be based on the idea of a much intensi- 
fied blockade, then clearly potatoes, with an average yield 
of some six or seven tons per acre, would be preferable to 
grain crops, with an average yield of some 15 cwts. per 
acre. Indeed, it would be possible to feed the people of this 
country on potato products should there be a complete 
collapse of our import system. There remains, however, the 
important question of the replacement of imports of fruit 
and the 250,000 tons or so of vegetables which, blockade or 
no blockade, it is now quite impossible to get because the 
countries of origin are in the hands of the enemy. Much of 
these vegetables we could have grown for ourselves in this 
country; we must grow them now for ourselves, or go 
without; and in the absence of fruit and other sources of 
vitamins it would appear urgent that some substitute be 
grown. It is a pressing problem of national health and 
nutrition. Even if every available allotment in this country 
were taken and carefully cropped, not more than 10 per 
cent. of the population could be supplied with vegetables : 
the other 90 per cent. would have to be supplied from vege- 
tables grown on a farm scale. This summer has shown that 
no careful planning has yet been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment departments concerned. There have been numerous 
protests in the Press about the extensive use of tinned 
vegetables for feeding the troops and the almost complete 
absence of fresh greenstuff in the Army dietary. These criti- 
cisms are probably equally valid as regards the dietary of 
the civil population. Yet, only two months ago, there were 
complaints of a glut of vegetables, and growers complained 
that they could not dispose of their produce. Already there 
is a shortage of green vegetables, which is manifestly absurd. 
In an area where broccoli and cauliflower can easily be 
grown, the price of cauliflowers has risen so high that it is 
impossible for most of the population to buy them, and the 
same is true of onions, of which some 200,000 tons are 
normally imported. This crop is easily grown in this countrv, 
and is very popular with the civil population; but already 
its price is more than four times the peacetime level, and in 
a very short time onions may be completely unobtainable. 
These facts should have been anticipated. At any rate, now 
is the time to develop a progressive and ambitious policy 
for next season. 


* * * 


Sea Power and World History 


It is a pleasing coincidence that the centenary of the 
birth of Admiral Mahan of the United States Navy, author 
of “ The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” should have 
coincided with a concrete manifestation of the co-operation 
between British and American sea power in which the 
Admiral saw the greatest hope of world peace. The arrival 
of the first six destroyers of the 50 U.S. destroyers exchanged 
for bases in the New World followed within a few days 
of a meeting of distinguished British and American sailors 
at the Royal United Service Institution to honour the 
memory of Admiral Mahan. Admiral Ghormley of the 
U.S. Navy repeated with approval Mahan’s belief that “ in 
the horoscope of every nation there is usually one other 
Power, accordant relations with which are of primary im- 
portance.” The British people, reading of the American war- 
ships steaming into British harbours, may well reverse the 
dictum and recognise the primary importance of the great 
American democracy in their own country’s horoscope. The 
process which Mr Churchill described as that of Britain 
and the United States becoming “ mixed up together in some 
of their affairs for mutual and general advantage” is no- 
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where of greater significance than in its operations in the 
naval sphere. Here mutual advantage is the security of two 
great nations, general advantage the peace of the world. 


* * * 


The Case of Mr Lees 


Between the refusal of the Divisional Court to allow 
Mr A. T. O. Lees, who was detained under Regulation 
18B, a writ of habeas corpus and the hearing of his 
appeal, he was released on the recommendations of the 
advisory committee. The appeal was, therefore, academic; 
but it was suggested on behalf of Mr Lees that he was 
entitled to the costs of the appeal on the ground that his 
release showed that his detention had been wrong and that 
he had, in fact, won his case, so that the merits of the appeal 
had to be examined. The Court of Appeal, in giving judg- 
ment this week, agreed in full with the judgment of the 
Divisional Court and dismissed the appeal, together with 
the claim for costs. They held that, from the terms of the 
regulation, it was clear that if the Home Secretary honestly 
believed with reasonable cause that the person in question 
was of the character described by the regulation, he was 
authorised to make the detention order, which was not sub- 
ject to review under the Habeas Corpus Act. Two points 
emerge from the case. One is that the release on the recom- 
mendation of the advisory committee does not necessarily 
cancel the detention order but may only suspend its operation. 
The other is that the information supplied to the Home 
Secretary, which was the basis of the order, was not examined 
in either Court, because the disclosure of it and the names 
of the informants might be prejudicial to the interests of the 
State. The Divisional Court reached its decision that the 
Home Secretary had reasonable cause for his belief in the 
Fascist sympathies of Mr Lees merely as a result of an 
affidavit of the Home Secretary stating that, after careful 
consideration, he had come to the conclusion that there was 
clear ground for believing, and that he sincerely believed, 
that Mr Lees was a person to whom Regulation 18B (la) 
applied. Application for a writ of habeas corpus does not, 
apparently, entitle the applicant to have the grounds for the 
detention order investigated in a court of law—this is done 
only by the advisory committee. It merely enables the Court 
to say whether or no the Home Secretary has acted strictly 
within the letter of the regulation. 


* * * 


Six Months’ Expenditure 
The chief interest in the Exchequer returns for Septem- 
ber 30th—the middle of the financial year—lies, as always in 
wartime, in the rate of expenditure. For ease of comparison, 
the following figures have all been converted into an annual 
rate of expenditure : — 
ANNUAL RATE OF EXPENDITURE 


£ mns.) 
Four months, September to December, 1939 .... 1,991 
Three months, January to March, 1940 .......... 2,592 
Three months, April to June, 1940 ............... 2,700 
Three months, July to September, 1940 ......... 3,746 


At first sight the picture is one of very gratifying acceleration 
in the nation’s war effort. But a month-by-month comparison 
tells a rather different story :— 


£ mns.) 
Pe Me Oe ED, os isin cdnadaeysctancenenceasereces 2,308 
Be OP NE BOs gos vecaeccncsoncscccexsosssevceous 2,411 
TURMND BNE BO TURD SOT oi nics cccceccacesccscccssscecs 3,476 
De BOE WP PIN BR onc cssvacscecinaccrcasvcess ' 3,693 
Armatt 42) 0 Awmmast SIGE i ...5..cccescssccsccess 3,820 
September Ist to September 30th .................. 3,650 


These financial figures confirm other evidence of a spurt in 
the early summer which has not been maintained. Air raids 
can hardly be pleaded as an excuse, since the slackening began 
before they became severe. It is time for another effort on the 
part of the supply departments. 


* 


Even at the reduced figure of September, the present rate 
of expenditure exceeds the revised Budget estimate by about 
£200 millions. Sir Kingsley Wood, in fact, has not yet learnt 
how to keep his Budgets in step with the facts of the national 
expenditure and if—as we must devoutly hope—there is a 
further increase in expenditure in the coming months, a 
further recasting of the Budget will be necessary. Compared 
with these figures of expenditure, the revenue side of the 
return is of comparatively little interest. The yield of the 
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direct taxes, in any case, can hardly be judged from six 
months’ figures. The yield of Customs and Excise is more 
regular. The Customs yield is rather disappointing. Lord 
Simon budgeted in April for an increase of £40 millions in 
a full year, which Sir Kingsley Wood increased in July to 
£47 millions, but the actual increase in six months is only 
£12.2 millions. Excise shows a half-year’s increase of nearly 
£24 millions, against an April estimate of £26 millions for 
the full year and a July figure of £76 millions. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Up to the end of August, 51,261 men had been provi- 
sionally registered in the register of conscientious objectors, 
26,447 applications had been considered by local tribunals 
and 12,868 men had been registered as conscientious ob- 
jectors. Of the latter, 3,423 had been ordered to undertake 
civil work specified by the tribunals, and 1,935 men had 
found such work. 

* 


On Thursday it was announced that the Lord President 
of the Council, after discussion with the Royal Society, has 
appointed a Scientific Advisory Council to advise him on 
scientific problems and to bring to his notice new scientific 
or technical developments of importance to the war effort, 
and to advise Government Departments on the selection of 
individuals for scientific inquiries or as scientific members of 
committees. It is not clear what relationship the new Council 
will have with the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, which was first appointed, also under the Lord 
President of the Council, at the end of the first year of the 
last war, but its members include a member of the Depart- 
ment’s Advisory Council and the Department’s Secretary, 
so that presumably there will be no competition or lack of 
co-ordination between the two bodies. 


* 


The results of the Australian election are nowj complete 
for the House of Representatives, except for one constitu- 
ency, and Mr Menzies’ position will be less favourable 
than at first seemed likely. If the Government win in the 
one doubtful constituency, it will have a majority of 3, after 
providing a Speaker, compared with 9 in the last Parlia- 
ment. Mr Curtin, the Labour leader, has after all retained 
his seat, and his reply to a summons by Mr Menzies of 
a conference of political leaders suggests that the formation 
of a National Government has a good chance of success. 


* 


The reduction in private motoring since the outbreak of 
war has made no difference to the number of road deaths. 
In the year ended August 31st, the number of persons 
killed on the roads was 8,347, compared with 6,628 in the 
previous year. 

* 


The Government’s decision to suspend the scheme for 
evacuating children overseas was expected after the sink- 
ing of the City of Benares had shown how difficult rescue 
operations may be in heavy weather conditions. About 2,650 
children have been evacuated under the Government’s 
scheme, which may be resumed next year. When the Board 
ceased to accept further applications early in July, it had 
already received applications in respect of some 200,000 
children. 
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A Year ot Soviet Poland 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE first anniversary of the Red Army’s entry into Poland 
was celebrated throughout Soviet Russia with the usual 
Official ostentation. The Soviet Press stressed that September 
17, 1939, marked the beginning of a “ year of great victories.” 
“Tt was along our former frontier with Poland (stated 
Pravda), that a year ago world capitalism beat its first re- 
treat before the banner of socialism on the march.” The main 
emphasis was, however, laid by the propagandists not so 
much on the “ internationalist-socialist ” aspect of the anni- 
versary as on the achievements of the internal economic re- 
construction of the former Polish provinces. 

The major problem faced by the Soviet authorities in 
Eastern Poland was that of readjusting the social and 
economic structure of the conquered country to that of the 
old Soviet lands. More than two decades of extremely diver- 
gent developments in contrasting social climates had to be 
undone as soon as possible. Eastern Poland had to jump over 
all the complex vicissitudes of military communism, N.E.P. 
and Five-Year Plans in order to fall into line with the present 
stage of Soviet economic life. 

It seems that at first the Soviet Government approached 
this problem with no fixed scheme. Many, sometimes contra- 
dictory, steps, taken in the course of the first months, seemed 
designed to test the strength of resistance of the old economic 
order, and there was at the outset a measure of liberalism 
in dealing with capitalist elements and some hesitation as to 
how radical some reforms were to be. Soon, however, it 
became clear that the changes would not stop half-way. The 
co-existence of two contradictory economic structures within 
the ‘framework of one State proved to be impossible. The 
process of readjustment came into full swing, and nothing of 
the old order was allowed to survive in industry and trade 
Only in agriculture, for reasons of political expediency, were 
the authorities more compromising. 

The first phase of the adjustment of industry and com- 
merce was the nationalisation of big industrial enterprises and 
banks. This measure, though important as a principled 
demonstration of a revolutionary policy, made but a small 
practical change, for the overwhelming majority of large-scale 
enterprises in this part of Poland had for various reasons 
been State-owned for vears before the entry of the Red Army. 
So was the greater part of the banking system. What actually 
happened, therefore, was not so much a classical “ expropria- 
tion.” but rather a transference of the title of ownership 
from one State to another. It is true that a considerable 
amount of foreign capital, mainly invested in the Polish oil 
industries, was affected by the nationalisation; this, however, 
could have no immediate or conspicuous consequences for 
local economic life. 


The Fate of Small Industries 


During this first phase of reform, small and medium-sized 
industries were not subject to nationalisation. Their inde- 
pendent existence was undermined, not by any legislative 
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acts of expropriation, but by practical considerations. Nomin- 
ally, the industrialists retained full right of ownership in their 
establishments. But they were compelled to submit statements 
of costs of production and so on for the consideration of the 
workers’ delegates. The latter, jointly with the employers, 
fixed wages, conditions of work, and “a just rate of profit” 
for the capitalist. The regime thus established was very 
similar to the “ workers’ control over production ” which 
prevailed in Russia between 1917 and 1919. In Eastern 
Poland it was maintained for not more than about three 
months—till the end of 1939. 

The second phase marks the abolition of private ownership 
in small and medium industries. As a transitory combination, 
the dual regime of the “ workers’ control over production ” 
could not be consolidated, and it finally gave way to com- 
plete State-ownership. 

It was the same with trade. Wholesalers and retailers alike 
have been almost completely squeezed out in the course of the 
first months of 1940. First of all, merchants sold out their 
old, pre-war stocks. ‘To replenish them they became de- 
pendent on the Soviet State trusts, as the old private sources 
and channels of supply gradually dried up. By refusing to 
supply them with new commodities, the Soviet industry put 
a bloodless end to private trade. 


The End of Private Trade 


The coup de grace was delivered to the shopkeepers by the 
currency regulations. The Polish zloty was made invalid, and 
there was no legal means of exchanging it for the rouble. 
As the use of Polish currency had previously been system- 
atically encouraged by the Soviet authorities, and as Soviet 
officials and soldiers had bought up whatever they could, pay- 
ing in zlotys, the shopkeepers suddenly found themselves in 
a death-trap with their goods gone and with valueless heaps 
of banknotes on their hands. Whether this was expedient even 
from the Soviet standpoint seems rather doubtful, for the 
private network of distribution had been destroyed before it 
had been replaced by anything else that could take over its 
functions on a new basis. The flow of goods was interrupted. 
A scarcity of provisions, clothes and most elementary neces- 
sities of life was felt. Primitive barter and illegal profiteering 
took the place of legitimate trade. 

Some basis for a new organisation of trade has been pro- 
vided by the wide network of the Ukrainian co-operatives, 
which grew and flourished under Polish rule in spite of 
political persecution. Under the Soviet rule, the personnel of 
these co-operatives underwent a thorough political “ purge,” 
and those suspect of Ukrainian nationalism were thrown out, 
but the apparatus itself was made to serve for the new pur- 
pose. The gap left by the liquidated private trade could, how- 
ever, only partly be filled by the co-operatives. The scarcity 
of food and the shortage of all other goods constitute the 
most acute problem still unsolved by the Soviet authorities 
in Eastern Poland. Here the talk about “ adaptation” is not 
without a touch of irony, for the maldistribution of goods 
still remains the weak spot of Soviet economy as a whole. 

The final stage was to introduce Soviet methods into the 
working of Polish industry, a stage which has not yet come 
to a close. Western Ukraine and Western White Russia are not 
vet included in the schemes of the current Five-Year-Plan, 
but separate plans for these provinces have been worked out. 
On the occasion of the anniversary, it was claimed that the 
industrial output of the occupied territories has risen by 
35-40 per cent. compared with the previous year; it cannot, 
of course, be ascertained if this is true. On the other hand, the 
Soviets introduced Stakhanovist methods aiming at the inten- 
sification of output—rivalry between workers, widely different 
scales of wages, etc. Soviet sources also claim that unemploy- 
ment has been abolished completely. All this, however, has 
not resulted in any genuine improvement of living conditions. 
Nominal wages have increased by about 30-50 per cent., but 
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many unbiased inside reports show that, owing to the pre- 
vailing scarcity, the cost of living has risen by a far higher 
percentage. The increases in the price of food and clothes 
range from 50-300 per cent. And many necessities of life, 
shoes, soap, etc., have become completely unobtainable. 


The Peasants’ Gain 


The agriculture of Eastern Poland presents a somewhat 
different picture. Here the Soviet Government could earn the 
gratitude of many of the Poles, for at one blow they destroyed 
the obsolete, semi-feudal structure with its overgrown and 
backward landlord class. 

The landowners’ property was distributed among peasants 
without payment of indemnities, but the Soviet Government 
is faced with a similar dilemma to that which confronted it in 
Russia. By satisfying the peasants’ “thirst for land” at the 
expense of the big landowners, the Soviets won the political 
support of the peasantry; on the other hand, by the very 
same measure they strengthened private ownership in agri- 
culture, contrary to their collectivist programme. So far 
Moscow has not pressed for a definite solution to this 
dilemma in the Polish provinces, and private ownership by 
peasants is, on the whole, still being encouraged there. The 
kulak, so ruthlessly wiped out in the Ukraine proper, is being 
treated with rather more regard in the Western Ukraine. 

Some attempts at collectivisation are, it is true, being made. 
But they have not yet reached compulsion. The number of 
collective farms organised up to September 15, 1940, amounted 
to 400 in the Western Ukraine and 650 in White Russia, a 
very small fraction of local agriculture. This compromising 
attitude is due to political and military considerations. With 
an eye to a possible collision with its German neighbour, 
Moscow probably does its best to avoid a major economic 
clash with the peasantry on the border territories. Under the 
circumstances, this is undoubtedly prudent. 


September 25th. 


North American Detence 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE most important development since the adjournment of 
Parliament has been the successful conclusion of negotiations 
between Canada and the United States for what is for all 
practical purposes a defensive alliance for the protection of 
the North American continent. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, reached at Ogdensburg, New York, on August 17th, 
there has been established a joint board of defence, which is 
charged with the duty of co-ordinating the defensive 
measures of the two countries. For its Canadian members a 
very satisfactory selection has been made in Mr O. M. 
Biggar, K.C., of Ottawa, a very able lawyer who was Judge 
Advocate-General in the last war; Brigadier K. Stuart, who 
was recently Commandant of the Royal Military College at 
Kinstron; Capt. Murray, Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff; 
and Air Commodore A. L. Caffe, R.C.A.F., with Mr Keen- 
leyside, of the Department of External Affairs, attached as 
secretary. 

The Board will begin immediately studies relating 
to land, sea and air problems, including personnel and 
material, in connection with the defence of North America. 
The new defence pact is a radical extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine, because in it the United States moves beyond the 
simple enunciation of the historical principle of “ preventing 
any foreign Power from threatening this continent,” and 
gives a definite undertaking to Canada that it will actually 
and actively engage in the defence of it, while Canada on her 
part commits herself to act jointly with the United States on 
land, sea and air. The move is welcomed by Canadian public 
opinion and is commended by papers of all shades of outlook 
and by Mr Hanson, the leader of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion. Even so strong a Conservative Imperialist paper as the 
Montreal Gazette declares that “ widespread satisfaction will 
be felt that definite action is to be promptly taken to prepare 
for possible eventualities.” 


Slow War Expenditure 


The Federal Government has announced the impending 
issue of another War Loan for a sum ranging between $250 
and $300 millions, which will be offered to the public on 
September 9th. Its terms are undisclosed, but holders of an 
issue of $75 millions of 44 per cent. Dominion Bonds matur- 

ing on September Ist will be invited to convert them into 
ithe new issue. 
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The increased taxation decreed by the last Budget is now 
yielding fruits in heavier revenue returns, and for July the 
Federal revenues amounted to $53 millions, compared with 
$33 millions in July, 1939, a gain of $20 millions. For the 
first four months of the current fiscal year the total yield of 
these revenues has been $274,750,000, compared with 
$200,250,000 in the parallel period of 1939, a gain of $744 
millions, and in the same period expenditures totalled $251 
millions, compared with $184,750,000, an increase of $664 
millions. Of the expenditures, roughly $113 millions were 
absorbed on war account; this is a monthly average of $28} 
millions, and as the Minister of Finance provided for war 
expenditures totalling $700 millions, or at the rate of about 
$58 millions per month, obviously the outlays have not been 
proceeding at the pace which was expected. 

One satisfactory development is the alleviation of the drain 
of the railway (Canadian National Railway) deficit; in the 
first four months of this fiscal year it has been less than one- 
third of what was incurred in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


Good Business Indices 


The progressive expansion of industrial activity throughout 
Canada under the stimulus of war orders is naturally im- 
proving general business conditions. For the first half of 
1940 the Bureau of Statistics’ index for the physical volume 
of business was 137.6, compared with 116.2 for the first half 
of 1939; there was a gain of 24.3 per cent. in the index of 
manufacturing production, of 14 per cent. in the index of 
mineral production and of 9 per cent. in the index of power 
production. The index for July showed a slight recession 
owing to the seasonal lull in certain industries, but the 
upward trend has been resumed since August began, and the 
weekly economic index of the Bureau, which stood at 102.2 
for the week ending July 27th, rose to 102.6 for the week 
ending August 3rd and to 103.1 for the week ending 
August 10th. 

Industrial production is steadily being geared up to its 
highest level in Canadian history, and the primary iron and 
steel plants, as well as firms engaged in producing machinery, 
tools, equipment and sheet metal products, are all working 
at full capacity. The demand for military uniforms is also 
enormous, and both the textile factories and the clothing 
plants are very busy. The meat packing plants are equally 
busy, but there has been a slight decline in the activity of 
the flour milling industry. The demand for base metals as 
the raw materials for munitions is benefiting the mining 
industry. The prosperity of the forestry industries continues. 
In July the output of newsprint was 332,689 tons, compared 
with 315,343 tons in June and 227,630 tons in July, 1939; 
exports of wood pulp at 2,077,002 cwts. were actually more 
than double the figure for July, 1939, which was 1,033,995 
cwts. 

The construction industry is also flourishing as the result 
of Government orders for new industrial plants and estab- 
lishments required for the Commonwealth air-training 
scheme; and the value of new contracts placed in July was 
$29,305,600, compared with $22,129,700 in July, 1939. 

The price level remains remarkably stable, and the trend 
has been very slightly upward; the Bureau’s index of whole 
sale prices, which stood at 81.7 for the week ending July 
13th, has only risen to 82.2 for the week ending August 10th. 
In July the Bureau’s cost-of-living index showed an advance 
over the June figure at 86.7, compared with 86, the increase 
being due to rises in the prices of fuel and foods. 

Export trade is being well maintained: in the first half 
of 1940 the value of exports at $548 millions showed a gain 
of $145 millions, and imports at $496 millions showed a 
gain of $175 millions. There was, however, a substantial 
reduction in the favourable balance of trade, which fell from 
$82 to $52 millions. 


August 30th. 
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The Anglo-Egyptian 
Cotton Deal 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT | 


WITH the loss of almost all Continental European outlets 
and the holding up of navigation in the Mediterranean, it 
looked as if the new cotton season would start in very 
difficult circumstances. The carry-over stood at 14 million 
cantars, three times last year’s figure, while the crop pro- 
mised to exceed 9 million cantars, against 84 millions last 
season. Moreover, with the closing of the Alexandria futures 
market since mid-May, no prices were actually quoted, so 
that private financing of the crop was practically impossible. 

Egypt has been rescued from one of the worst crises in her 
history by Great Britain, who has consented to buy the 
whole crop at 144.and 15} tallaris per centar of fully good 
fair Uppers and Giza 7 respectively. The cottonseed will be 
taken at P.T.65 per ardeb of Black. The prices are appre- 
ciably higher than those obtainable in the free market for 
large quantities, and it is also worth noting that Great 
Britain took less than 40 per cent. of the crop during the 
first year of the war. Egypt will be guaranteed against any 
loss sustained by the British Government in consequence of 
the deal, while sharing half the profits that may accrue 
therefrom. It is calculated that Egypt will receive for her 
cotton a larger sum than last season, as the crop is bigger 
and only part of last year’s production fetched boom prices, 
a large part being sold at the very low prices ruling in the 
early autumn. 


Trade Balance Prospects 


The agreement has been warmly welcomed by the country 
and is expected to have a very favourable effect on the 
foreign trade balance. For the first six months of 1940 
imports exceeded exports by £E14 millions owing in part to 
the piling up of stocks of foreign goods in anticipation of 
Italy’s entry into the war. For several months to come im- 
ports will remain at a very low level, while exports recover 
sharply. Another factor leading to the improvement of the 
balance is the cessation of expenditure by Egyptian tourists, 
whereas the outlay of the British forces in Egypt is con- 
stantly growing. 


August 21st. 


Letter to 


Inflation of Credit 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Towards the end of your interesting article entitled 
“Is It Inflation?”, there was a table showing estimates of 
the various sources from which the money needed to finance 
the first year of war was obtained. The fact that according 
to these estimates £300 million was obtained from an infia- 
tion of credit, is proof enough of the failure of voluntary 
savings to do the work prescribed by Mr Keynes’s scheme 
of deferred pay. But when it is realised that perhaps another 
£500 million was raised by means of Treasury bills, the most 
liquid of all credit instruments, the situation appears even 
less encouraging. 

The test of the soundness of present financial policy must 
be, not whether a serious rise in prices has taken place, but 
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Switzerland’s Trade 


Troubles 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE following tables show Swiss imports and exports for 
the first half-year of 1940: 


Swiss IMPorRTS (IN Sw. FRS. 1,000,000) 

January February March April May June 
i oe, 122 130 146 141 163 160 
EE -eeseces 178 200 236 249 201 130 

Swiss Exports (IN Sw. FRS. 1,000,000) 
1939 .... 102. |, 107 121 112 117 112 
BOD <ickasaess 99 110 121 131 89 86 


Up to the Blitzkrieg Swiss foreign trade showed a rising 
tendency. Imports were considerably higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1939, even if a certain rise in prices 
is taken into account, and exports in January to April 
increased by about Frs. 20 millions. But, from the moment 
of the campaign in France and Italy’s entry into the war, 
transport difficulties were great. The Mediterranean, which 
in the days of Italy’s non-belligerency had remained 
Switzerland’s principal trade route overseas, became a mili- 
tary sphere; and Swiss foreign trade, which is dependent 
on normal transport conditions, dropped considerably. 

By the end of June total imports had exceeded exports by 
Frs. 556 millions. Switzerland normally has an unfavourable 
trade balance, but this has always been offset by interest on 
foreign investments and particularly by the tourist trade 
which is virtually at an end. The heavy import trade had 
naturally caused a heavy demand for foreign currency to 
be made on the National Bank, but, with the transport 
difficulties, orders have been cancelled and letters of credit 
suspended so that the demand has come to an end. More- 
over, confidence in the Swiss franc has increased of late, 
and currency has been returning to the National Bank. 

Switzerland’s troubles are not of her making, and the 
only thing she can do is to wait and to try to adjust her 
economy to the present situation. It is not a question of 
cutting down this or that or of forgoing luxuries. It is quite 
simply a question of existence 


August 31st. 


the Editor 


whether a goods shortage is developing coincident with a 
rapid increase in the supply of money and of instruments 
such as Treasury bills which are readily convertible into 
money, So long as the increased supply of money remains 
unused it is true that no harm will be done. The harm 
will be done only when arising out of these very circum- 
stances, people begin to lose confidence in the value of 
money and take advantage of their carefully prepared liquid 
positions to “ get in” as it were “on the ground floor” of 
the expected inflation. 

Now it is not sufficiently appreciated that this increase 
in the supply of money (this, if you like, inflation of credit) 
proceeds from the growing desire on the part of people for 
liquidity. Had they been more ready subscribers to Govern- 
ment issues there would have been less need of heavy bank 
subscriptions with their counterpart, the rise in bank de- 
posits. Therefore, if the Government is anxious to make its 
savings propaganda really effective, it should give less atten- 
tion to persuading people to invest in its own securities in 
preference to all others and more attention to persuading 
them to reduce their cash balances and readily realisable 
securities to a minimum by investing their surplus earnings 
in long-dated or irredeemable securities. With the new issue 
market strictly controlled, it no longer matters whether the 
investor buys ordinary shares or Government securities so 
long as he invests all his savings and so long as he does 
not make liquidity the prime consideration in the selection 
of individual securities. The growing desire for liquidity, 
reflected in the estimated £300 millions inflation of credit, 
and the rise in the tender supply of Treasury bills, mark in 
fact a lack of confidence in the future value of money which 
it should be the first concern of the Government to remove 

Yours faithfully, 
W. L. B. FAIRWEATHER. 


““ 


London, E.C. 
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THE BUSINESS: WORLD 


Agricultural Credit 


Fé alleged deficiencies of our system of agricultural 
credit provide one of the most familiar and persistent 
accusations brought against British banking. The charges are 
diverse and comprehensive. The banks, it is contended, are 
reluctant lenders to the farming community. When they do 
lend, they charge too high a rate of interest. More often than 
not, the accusations are clothed in a nostalgia for the days of 
the private banker who knew his farmer clients so well that 
he was generally prepared (so it appears from happy memo- 
ries of a dim past) to make whatever advances might be asked 
of him on the sole security of the farmer’s personal credit. 
On these three general points the banks have a perfectly 
satisfactory reply to make. They are far from reluctant 
lenders to farmers. Every bank manager will sincerely testify 
to his liking for farmers’ loans—provided the borrower is 
credit worthy. The complaints of the inadequacy of agricul- 
tural credit tend on the whole to come from the bad and 
unsuccessful farmers. The rate of interest charged for the 
usual short-term bank loan to farmers naturally varies with 
the security put up, but the average is well under 5 per cent. 
It cannot be seriously contended that the industry runs on 
so narrow a margin of profit and indulges in such minute 
costing that the difference between, say, 3 and 5 per cent. on 
its short-term credit could make an appreciable difference 
to its production. As for the comparison between the old 
private bankers and the impersonal joint-stock giants which 
have taken their place, it suffers from mankind’s inveterate 
tendency to idealise the past. The present-day country branch 
manager probably knows his farming clients every whit as 
well as did the partner of the private bank now merged into 
the joint-stock bank. Moreover, the resources over which 
he has command and the measure of discretion accorded to 
him in the granting of loans place him in a far better posi- 
tion than his predecessor, the private banker, to satisfy the 
credit requirements of his clients. 

If there is a general case to be made in respect of the 
neglect of agriculture it must be directed not specifically 
against the banks, but against the public policy of the nation 
which for a century preferred cheap food for the masses 
to profits for the farmers. It is largely for this reason that 
there is lacking in Great Britain the well-developed system 
of agricultural credit—frequently organised on a co-operative 
basis—which is to be found in almost every country on the 
continent of Europe. Until the formation of the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation in 1928 it was left solely to the com- 
mercial banks to tend to the credit needs of agriculture. 
If they treated agriculture less favourably than, say, the 
cotton trade, it was because of differences in the profitability 
of the two industries, differences for which the banks them- 
selves bore not the slightest responsibility. 

The establishment of the Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tion occurred in 1928, by which time the movement towards 
agricultural protection was under way, The Corporation, 
in which the Bank of England and the principal joint stock 
banks (with one notable exception) took a participation, has 
not altogether fulfilled the hopes that had been centred upon 
it. Its primary purpose was the grant of long-term credit 
to farmers on the security of first mortgages. The mortgage 
loans which it grants are subject to repayment over periods 
extending up to sixty years, and the resources of the Cor- 
poration have therefore had to be raised on an appropriately 
long-term basis. It has made two debenture issues, one for 
£8,500,000 bearingginterest at 5 per cent., and another for 
£2,000,000 at 44 pet cent. As the present basic rates for its 
loans are 4} per cent. for mortgage loans—of which 
£8,579,900 were outstanding at the end of last March—and 
4 per cent. for Agricultural Improvements loans—of which 
only £84,498 were outstanding on the same date—it follows 


that the Corporation cannot operate on a_ profit-earning 
basis. As an investment, the shares of the Corporation have 
proved extremely disappointing to the participating banks. 
They received 24 per cent. on their investment for each of 
the years 1931 to 1935 and, since then, nothing. 

The tale told by the Corporation’s profit and loss account 
would have been far sadder than it has been were it not for 
the fact that the Corporation has been persistently subsi- 
dised by the Government. The Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries contributed £10,000 per annum towards the cost 
of administration during the first ten years of the Corpora- 
tion’s life. In addition, the Minister has advanced free of 
interest an amount equal to the paid-up capital—£650,000— 
to be invested in Government securities of which the income 
accrues to the Corporation. By the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Act, 1939, the Corporation was promised subsidies not 
exceeding £60,000 a year for twenty years, to enable it to 
continue making loans on the above-mentioned basic rates. 
For the financial year which ended on March 31st last, 
the grant made under this provision amounted to £22,500. 
Thus subsidised, one would have expected the Corporation 
to set an extremely hot pace in the competition for agricul- 
tural loans. In fact, its Agricultural Improvements loans have 
obtained very small popularity, while in the matter of long- 
term mortgage loans its business does not compete with that 
of the commercial banks, At the date of the last balance 
sheet the Corporation had available in cash and free invest- 
ments rather more than £2,000,000, and the Chairman, Sir 
Harry Goschen, at the last meeting expressed the wish that 
this amount might be quickly absorbed in new loans. With 
all its official help the Corporation is thus substantially 
under-invested, and though it has given welcome help in 
many directions it can hardly be claimed that it has contri- 
—_ greatly to the solution of the problem of agricultural 
credit. 

With the outbreak of the war that problem underwent a 
considerable change. In the first place the powers taken 
by the Government to order the ploughing up of an addi- 
tional area of 1,500,000 acres of grassland involved an imme- 
diate expansion in the agricultural demand for credit. Se- 
condly, the guaranteed prices which the farmers were granted 
for virtually the whole range of their produce appreciably 
removed at one stroke the credit worthiness of the industry. 
All the joint-stock banks decided during the first few weeks 
of the war to liberalise their policy of agricultural loans. 
Branch managers were in most cases given specific instruc- 
tions to give their fullest aid—subject always to the ultimate 
security of their advances—to the Government’s “ grow 
more food” campaign. Though detailed figures on the dis- 
tribution of bank advances are no longer available, it may 
be stated that the agricultural loans have made no contri- 
bution to the decline in the total of advances since the 
outbreak of the war. 

This liberalisation of bank loans to farmers still left 
unsolved the problem of the bad, or at best doubtful, credit 
proposition, with which the agricultural industry abounds. 
If the national emergency demanded, that credit risks be 
taken in promoting the campaign to grow more food it 
seemed reasonable to expect the community, through the 
Government, to shoulder those risks. This was provided 
for by the Agricultural Requisites Assistance Scheme, 
which involved the loan of Government funds to farmers 
for a number of specified purposes, the main objective being 
the increase in the ploughed-up acreage. These facilities have 
not been utilised to any appreciable extent. They are fairly 
expensive, the rate of interest charged being 5 per cent., 
and the period for which the assistance is given is usually 
short. Nevertheless, it has been decided this week to extend 
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the scope of the scheme to include provision of finance for 
ditching and field drainage and for the purchase of miscel- 
laneous goods such as coal and oil required for farming 
operations. These extended facilities are still intended for 
the “ marginal” borrower, and it would be unwise to visu- 
alise in the Government’s scheme—however extended its 
scope—a complete solution of the problem of short-term 
agricultural credit. Particularly is this so because the Assist- 
ance Scheme is operated by the County Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees, bodies on which the local farming commu- 
nity is strongly represented. Few farmers willingly divulge 
the details of their finances to their neighbours and 
competitors. 

As the system of agricultural credit functions in this 
country at present it is evident that the solution of the prob- 
lem cannot be found outside the commercial banks. It is on 
them that the farmer depends in all but quite exceptional 
cases, and if the total credit granted to the agricultural in- 
dustry is to expand appreciably it is from them that addi- 
tional facilities will have to come. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has recognised this fact in devising its plans for meeting 
the demand for additional credit which is bound to arise in 
the coming year. In co-operation with the banks the Ministry 
has arranged that nominees of the banks join the County 
Executive Committees. All difficulties regarding the grant of 


Efhciency in 


view of the long start gained by the Nazis through 
years of intensive military preparations, we cannot hope 
to catch up with them—or, indeed, to win the war—unless 
we increase our own output of war tools at a very much 
greater speed than they. The task is tremendous, especially 
as it has to be carried out in the face of almost continuous 
air raids. But it can and must be accomplished. We must 
speed up the transference of resources from unessential to 
essential purposes, and, above all, we must utilise existing 
productive capacity to the full and efficiently. Much has been 
accomplished during the comparatively short period of one 
year in harnessing our manufacturing capacity to the war 
chariot, and industry is collaborating actively with the three 
Supply Departments. But, by ordinary business standards, 
the degree of efficiency in production is still low, and many 
competent industrialists are of the opinion that the yield of 
munitions from existing capacity could be increased enor 
mously by improvements in organisation. 


For example, a good deal of criticism is still being voiced , 


by industrialists concerning the methods of the Supply 
Departments. This criticism may be examined under four 
heads: design, orders, duplication of capacity and idle 
capacity. 

First, the design of war tools should be simple, and, where 
possible, it should take account of existing production facili- 
ties. Unless both of these requirements are satisfied produc- 
tion will either be smaller than it need be or it will mono- 
polise too large a proportion of the total available manu- 
facturing capacity, thus reducing the output of other muni- 
tions. In its experimental stages a new design normally does 
not satisfy these requirements. Adjustments in design are, 
of course, a matter of routine. But hitherto it has frequently 
been the practice of the Supply Departments to permit de- 
partures from the original design only to individual manufac- 
turers and not to embody them in the original. It is surely 
plain common sense to embody any revision in design that 
makes for a bigger output in the original specifications and 
to pass them on immediately to all concerned in the produc- 
tion of the war tool in question. Moreover, in the experi- 
mental stage many mechanisms are designed for production 
on lathes, of which there is a shortage. But if they are to be 
produced in quantity, it is often possible to adapt the designs 
to manufacture by press tools which can be secured more 
easily and consume a smaller quantity of raw materials. 
These difficulties could be largely overcome, if the designing 
departments were asked to pay special attention to produc- 
tion methods in the development of new mechanisms, and if 
all designs were continuously reviewed by the Supply De- 
partment concerned in collaboration with a panel of com- 
petent industrialists when they have passed out of the experi- 
mental stage. 

Secondly, orders must be placed with a proper under- 
standing of the processes of production and with due regard 
to existing manufacturing capacity. Where large numbers of 
a certain type of equipment are required it is absolutely 
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adequate credit facilities to farmers will be submitted to these 
nominees who are to be known as Farm Credit Liaison 
Officers. The Executive Committees wield very wide powers 
in the formulation of farming policy throughout the country. 
It is to them that most of the complaints regarding in- 
adequacy of credit facilities are sent. For, more often than 
not, it is the absence of adequate credit facilities which is 
put forward as the excuse for not complying with the orders 
of the Committees. Now that the banks will be represented 
on them the machinery for assessing and dealing with these 
complaints should function far more rapidly and smoothly 
than previously. The representation of the banks on the 
County Committees must not be taken to indicate a new de- 
parture in their agricultural credit policy. The step of liber- 
alising their farming loans occurred on the outbreak of the 
war and the move accorded with the general instructions re- 
garding advance policy which the banks then received from 
the Treasury. In granting fresh advances to farmers the 
banks must continue to pay due heed to the credit worthiness 
of the borrower and to the ultimate safety of their asset. For 
the more questionable cases the facilities of the Agricultural 
Requisites Assistance Scheme will be available, though they 
will doubtless not be as abundantly forthcoming as some of 
the critics might desire. Cheap credit is not the only thing 
needed for successful farming. 


Production 


essential to organise its production as a continuous flow. The 
tooling of the factories, the intake of raw materials and the 
rate of production of the component parts of any mechanism 
must be carefully planned in order to secure balance and 
efficiency in output. The absence of such planning inevitably 
involves a loss of efficiency. If the mechanism in question 
happens to be a vital and complicated one, such as an aero- 
plane engine, a tank, a gun, the loss of efficiency due to 
inadequate planning may have the most serious consequences. 
If the output of a single component part is out of 
equilibrium with that of the other components, production 
of the finished mechanism may be appreciably slowed down 
and valuable manufacturing capacity will run to waste. 
Again, if an order is not renewed until the last moment, 
production may show a marked, if temporary, decline, for 
in the case of many types of equipment the process of 
production takes several months. Delay in the renewal of 
orders, for example, may find the manufacturer without the 
requisite raw materials, thus causing an interruption in the 
flow of production. Further, in case of a change in the 
design or type of equipment to be produced, the manufac- 
turer must be given ample time to plan its production and 
if necessary to re-tool his works. Otherwise valuable time 
may be lost and capacity will again run to waste. Of the 
factors giving rise to delays in production, the failure of 
Governmental machinery to make sufficient allowance for 
the lengthy and continuous nature of modern production, 
and thus to enable output to be properly planned and 
balanced is among the most serious. 

Production is also unnecessarily held up when Govern- 
ment orders are not exactly proportioned to the capacity of 
the firms concerned. A situation may arise in which some 
concerns have accepted more orders than they can possibly 
fulfil, while others are under-employed. One of the defects 
of the system of sub-contracting is that it is liable to give 
rise to over-employment of the prime contractors and partial 
idleness of capacity that could be used for sub-contracting. 
The effect is, of course, to slow down production. The 
remedy should be a more thorough attempt by the Govern- 
ment departments concerned to control the process of sub- 
contracting and to insist that work should be put out when- 
ever possible. 

In certain cases changes in technique or in strategic policy, 
or even the inertia of the fighting services, make it difficult 
for the Supply Departments to know sufficiently in advance 
how many units of a given type of equipment will be re- 
quired. For industry, long-period orders are the ideal; where 
they cannot be secured, production would be assisted if, 
instead of ordering by batches with uncertain renewal, they 
made a practice of stating the daily, weekly or monthly rate 
of output required, and giving manuffcturers as definite 
an idea as possible of the period during which it should be 
maintained. Further, it might be of considerable advantage 
if the Supply Departments went more carefully into the 
capacity of individual manufacturers of identical products, 
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with a view to preventing a state of affairs in which one 
concern may be overloaded with orders while another is 
under-employed. 5 

Thirdly, while the duplication of capacity for particular 
products may be necessary in order to prevent the interrup- 
tion of the flow of production through destruction by air 
bombardment, it can be carried too far in the case of some 
products and not far enough in the case of others. To carry 
duplication of capacity too far may be as dangerous as its 
absence, in that it may hold up the production of other 
equipment. It is possible to envisage cases in which it is 
preferable to produce a given type of equipment in one 
factory, and to hold alternative capacity in reserve instead 
of producing it in two factories with both under-employed. 
This problem can probably be solved best by careful investi- 
gation of the position in each vital piece of equipment, with 
special reference to the urgent need for economising plant 
and labour. 

Fourthly, in spite of the most efficient planning, the 
temporary existence of surplus capacity can scarcely be 
avoided. But the existence of surplus capacity does not mean 
that entire factories are standing idle. This would be un- 
pardonable. It arises from the difficulty of achieving and 
maintaining continuously a perfectly balanced output in 
individual plants, especially during a change-over from the 
production of one type of equipment to another; thus it is 
quite common for a manufacturer to have some of his 
machinery idle during short periods. But these machines 
may be of a type of which there is a shortage in the country 
as a whole. 

This type of idle capacity could be reduced appreciably 
by the operation of efficient capacity exchanges, whose func- 
tion, like that of the labour exchanges, would be that of 
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clearing houses. To be efficient, such local capacity ex- 
changes would have to be kept continually informed of any 
idle capacity. Both manufacturers with capacity to spare 
and in need of additional machinery would have to tele- 
phone their local capacity exchange, which, in turn, would 
have to inform a central exchange with all possible speed. 
Notifications of idle capacity and of requirements would 
have to include a precise statement of the type and capacity 
of the machinery involved and of the period during which 
it would be idle or required. The machines themselves need 
not be moved from one factory to another—this might cause 
unnecessary inconvenience and delay—for in general it 
should be possible to employ them by the method of sub- 
contracting. The Area Boards recently set up are making 
efforts in this direction, and where special machinery for 
maintaining permanent contact between the producers in a 
given area has been set up the results have been valuable; 
this system might be extended until every industrial district 
has its capacity exchange. 

The examples might be multiplied. They show that there 
is an urgent need for still closer collaboration between the 
Supply Departments and their contractors in order to 
increase the efficiency and, consequently, the yield of our 
munition factories. In this task the Departments would be 
assisted materially by the recruitment from industry of 
production men with practical experience in organisation 
and management. Many competent “men on the spot,” 
whose task it is to organise production, hold that, given the 
active assistance of the Supply Departments, the output of 
many important war tools could be substantially increased, 
and often doubled, with the existing capacity, always pro- 
vided that sufficient raw materials are available. Their criti- 
cisms and suggestions must not be left unheeded. 


Finance and Banking 


A Fumbled Tender 


The strength of the convention which settles the price 
of application for Treasury bills at £99 14s. 10d. was forcibly 
demonstrated at last week’s tender. The applications on 
Friday of last week were affected by three factors. The first 
was the fact that the bills dated Monday of this week would 
be those maturing on the last working day of the year. The 
second was the division of the bills into two categories, the 
Monday and Saturday bills having 91 days to run and the 
Tuesday to Friday bills 92 days. Thus, on the score both 
of their currency and maturity, the January bills were less 
attractive than the December maturity. Thirdly came the 
official intimation to the discount market that they must not, 
as they had done in previous similar circumstances, concen- 
trate the whole of their applications on the December bills, 
but must even out their applications over the week. The 
reason for this official request was no doubt the desire to 
avoid the dislocation of credit conditions which tends to 
arise when the Treasury bills issued in any one week have 
to be taken up on one particular day. The syndicate applied 
for the December bills at the customary price of £99 14s. 10d., 
but reduced its bid for the 92-day January bills to 
£99 14s. 9d. As a result it obtained the high allotment of 
81 per cent. on its December bills, but missed the January 
bills altogether. In to-day’s money market these nicely 
balanced adjustments of rates to different maturities no 
longer operate. The price for Treasury bills has become 
established at £99 14s. 10d., and the most successful tenderer 
is the one who monotonously bids this price for his bills, 
disregarding the factors which formerly contributed to the 
“higgling of the market.” There were sufficient outside 
applicants to swallow up the whole of the January bills 
issued. Their size may be gauged from the volume of total 
applications, which rose to £131,900,000. 


* * * 


£140,000,000 of Treasury Deposits 


The result of the tender has been to make the discount 
market an extremely diffident seller of bills to the banks 
this week. All its quota of bills for the week was taken up 
on Monday. That day saw the turn of the quarter, and a 
moderate tightening of credit occurred. This phase was, 
however, soon passed. For the rest of the week there have 
been steady Treasury bill maturities and no payments for 
new bills by the market proper, while the credit situation has 
been helped by the substantial interest payments on Govern- 
ment loans made on Tuesdav. The banks have been able to 





satisfy part of their demand for bills from the non-market 
quarters, which proved more successful at the tender than 
the market syndicate. The banks’ appetite for bills has, how- 
ever, had the edge taken off it by the payment of a further 
£30 millions in the shape of Treasury deposits during the 
past week. With this further weekly contribution to this new 
form of short-term borrowing the total of these deposits 
outstanding has now risen to £140 millions. Of this amount, 
no less than £110 millions has been raised in the past five 
weeks—an average of £22 millions a week. We must expect 
the volume of Treasury deposits to expand considerably 
during the present lean revenue period. It will be interest- 
ing, later in the financial year, when tax revenue plus the 
receipts from long-term loans rise well beyond the current 
level, to see whether the Treasury will apply the surplus to 
reduction of Treasury deposits or of Treasury bills. Are the 
new deposits to form the resilient factor in the floating debt, 
thus usurping the place formerly occupied by Treasury bills, 
or are the latter to retain their traditional rdle? 


* * * 


Strength of the Swiss Franc 


The monotony of the foreign exchange markets—it is 
becoming the despair of the dealers—has been somewhat 
enlivened recently by the appreciation of the Swiss franc. 
The official quotation in London, which stood at the middle 
price of 17.70 a week ago, has moved in favour of the Swiss 
franc to 17.60. The volume of business in Swiss francs 
passing in London is infinitesimal, and the movements of 
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the rate here are merely the faithful reflection of an appre- 
ciation of the Swiss franc against the United States dollar. 
The New York market in Swiss francs is itself extremely 
narrow. A modest volume of trade between Switzerland and 
neutral countries has again begun to trickle through non- 
occupied France and Spain, but its volume is so small that 
its counterpart in terms of foreign exchange operations can 
barely be said to constitute a free market. The undertone of 
this narrow market in Swiss francs has, however, been 
strong owing to the covering of speculative positions opened 
last May and June, when an invasion of Switzerland ap- 
peared to be imminent. These bear positions are gradually 
being covered. By letting the rate move in their favour the 
Swiss authorities do not appear to be depriving themselves 
of dollars which they would otherwise have gained. The 
counterpart of these speculative purchases of francs must 
in any case be provided by the Swiss Exchanges Fund, which 
is thus regaining the gold which it lost in the early summer. 


* * * 


Ways and Means Advances Repaid 


The latest Bank return shows the combined effect of 
this week’s large payment in Treasury deposits and of the 
peculiar incidence of Treasury bill payments, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. The result is that bankers’ 
deposits have fallen by no less than £14,707,000 to the 
comparatively low level of £101,272,000. Public deposits 
have not gained proportionately and are only £7,741,000 
higher on the week. This is largely due to the fact that the 
Treasury have during the week repaid a further £5,250,000 
of the Ways and Means advances which they raised in the 
second week of September. The latest Bank return shows the 
slight increase of £491,000 in the note circulation. This 
movement is a normal end-of-month phenomenon. It would 
have been larger had it not been for the slow trickle of notes 
which are still making their way back to this country fol- 
lowing the ban on re-imports. It can now be said that this 
particular movement will not assume the substantial pro- 
portions which had been very widely expected of it. This is 
because the large bulk of Bank of England notes hoarded on 
the Continent are to be found in France and Belgium, 
where they are immobilised by the German occupation. The 
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amounts of sterling notes to be found in centres such as 
Lisbon and New York, from which they could make their 
way back to this country freely, was in the aggregate very 
small—a good deal less than £10,000,000. 

* * * 


Still Tighter Exchange Control 


Although the outlines of our system of exchange control 
were finally drawn last July, experience continues to suggest 
details in which the regulations can with advantage be 
tightened. —Two loopholes through the exchange control 
which might have acquired some importance have been closed 
this week by a further amendment of the Defence (Finance) 
Regulations. An Order in Council (S.R. & O., 1940, No. 
1732) bans the import of bearer securities into the United 
Kingdom and makes provision for prompter collection of 
debts due in foreign currencies. The ban on the import of 
bearer securities must be viewed in the light of the virtual 
blocking of non-resident holdings of sterling securities. The 
restrictions placed by the Stock Exchange on dealings in 
bearer securities, though they were primarily designed to pre- 
vent the realisation here of securities which had fallen into 
enemy hands, must by themselves have closed fairly effectively 
this possible gap in the control of capital exports. The latest 
Order, however, makes assurance doubly sure on this point. 
Permission can be obtained for importing such securities and 
the necessary application must be made to the Foreign Ex- 
change Control, Bank of England. Tha acceleration in the 
payment of debts applies to debts expressed in one of the 
specified currencies and to those expressed in sterling where 
the debtor is resident in a country with which Special or 
Registered Account arrangements apply. No definite limit to 
the prolongation of such debts is given in the Order. Pay- 
ment should be collected “ without delay ’” though no com- 
mercial debt should be collected “at a date earlier than has 
been customary in the ordinary course of that trade or busi- 
ness.”” The Treasury may issue directions to anyone requiring 
him to expedite the collection of such debts and, failing 
satisfaction, may take an assignment of the rights to that 
payment. The Order in Council also extends the time limit 
for the institution of summary prosecutions for offences 
against the Defence (Finance) Regulations. 


Investment 


Struggles of the Broker 


If we exclude from the business of the previous week 
the fillip to dealings given for 24 hours by Mr J. M. Keynes’ 
broadcast, there has been a further improvement in turnover 
in the stock markets, as indicated by the number of bargains 
marked. This has been achieved in the face of an increase 
in the total period of alert and represents a minor triumph 
for individual members. By a use of alternatives of tele- 
phone dealings and resort to shelters, it has proved possible 
to keep markets going in a number of securities except for 
short periods when raiders were definitely in the neighbour- 
hood. Thus individual initiative has succeeded where 
authority, as represented by the Committee for General Pur- 
poses, has failed. Individual action has at least the advantage 
as against official that it adds nothing to the expenses of the 
Stock Exchange, a consideration of importance at the pre- 
sent time when revenue is at such a low ebb that the Trustees 
and Managers have found it expedient to pass the interim 
dividend. The Committee has, however, made one con- 
tribution of substantial value in that it has procured the 
co-operation of the Post Office workers, who have for many 
years operated the “ House” telephone, in continuing the 
service during the alert. While for some members this will 
make little difference, the general feeling is that it is an 
important advance and it is now general that both brokers 
and jobbers have their “ House” telephone manned during 
raids. The investor is thus assured of a reasonably efficient 
service provided he can get his orders through. Telephone 
calls outside the London area and telegrams in general still, 
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however, suffer from delays which can only be explained on 
the basis of an undue attention by the Post Office staff to the 
alert. The effect of the week’s business upon prices has been 
extremely moderate. The gilt-edged section weakened, rallied 
and, at the close, was showing a tendency for “short” to 
fall away again. Industrial equities rather more than made up 





FIXED- INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares. 
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the fall of the previous week. It will be noted that the index 
of The Financial News shows the up-swing exactly equal to 
the decline. In addition to this, there has been a revival of 
interest in “ Kaffirs ” based in part on dividend expectations 
and in part on their attraction as a hedge against possible 
inflation. 
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Bombing and Industrial Yields 


Small as have been most price movements in recent 
weeks, the cumulative effect has been substantial, as is 
brought out by the yield figures of The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index for September 24th. The changes on the month cover 
the period of the most intensive bombing of London, which 
it must be remembered brought some reduction in raids 
elsewhere. The development was not sufficient to arrest the 
improvement in gilt-edged. There is a minute improvement 
in industrial preferences, but a rather larger deterioration in 
the corresponding debentures, and it is rather difficult to 
reconcile these two movements. The big changes are, of 
course, among equities. Here public utilities, including Home 
Railways, have suffered, the fall in the yield on gas stocks 
being due to the failure of the market to reflect fully the 
reduction in dividends. Building materials, iron and steel, 
motor and oil shares have also all risen, as has the general 
figure for distributive trades, despite the decline in railway 
stocks. Coal shares the rise with iron and steel, and there 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


Yields per cent. 
Group and Number 
of Securities | 





: ; 
Sept. 26,|Apr. 30,|June 25,|Sept. 24,/Sept. 26,|June 25, Sept. 24, 
1939 | 1940 1940 1940 | 1939 1940 1940 


Fixed Interest 


210°, Consols.. 110-5 | 132-2 | 126-2 | 131-6 | 4:04 | 3-53 3-39 
Home Corporns (4 114-2 | 128-2 | 123°0 | 123°6 | 4°08 | 3-79 3-77 
Indust. Debs. (44 99:3 | 111°4 | 103-7 | 103-7 | 4:79 | 4-58 | 4-58 
Indust. Prefs. (101) 83:6 97:1 | 82-3] 83-0| 5:26 | 5-52 | 5-43 
Ordinary Shares | | 
Building Mat’r’ls(6 50:8 49-2 33-7 | 49:9! 9-24 | 11-63 7:21 
CEES cscixcanss 74:7 | 94:5] 64:8] 68-1 | 6:88 | 9-00 | 9-20 
Elec. Lt. & Pwr.(16)} 91:5 | 105-3 | 76:9] 82:1]! 6-01 | 6:75 | 6:19 
Gas (8) ....... 85:1 | 82:1] 67:8 | 64:2] 6:84 | 7:09 | 6-28 
Motors (7) ... |} 25-5| 28:9| 19-4| 24:4] 8-49 | 9-58 | 8-02 
Oil (4)..... ‘ 72:2 69°5 34:6 40°6 6°45 | 10-74 6-00 
Stores & Cater’g(17)} 43-3 | 42:5 | 31-1 33-2 | 7-15 | 9°55 | 17-7 


is a sharp jump in yield, owing again to the apathy of the 
investor, while a drop of one-third in the return on oil shares 
is to be explained by a very moderate response to lower 
dividends. In the finance group the only change of moment 
is a further weakening of investment trust prices, with a 
corresponding rise in yield. The change on the month in 
productive industrials is from 7.77 to 7.61 per cent., the 
figure of a year ago being 7.37. There is a much sharper 
drop in distributive yields from 7.78 to 7.13 per cent., as 
against 5.44 in September, 1939. The miscellaneous total is 
unchanged on the month at 7.06 per cent., and the total 
for all classes stands at 7.38 per cent., against 7.59 in 
August and 6.77 in the previous September. Taken in the 
large, this is a reasonable reaction to a development which 
has spared industry some destruction generally considered 
probable. 


* * * 


The Trend of Profits 


It is still too early to obtain an accurate impression 
of the course of wartime profits from company reports. 
The latest quarterly figures (delayed by war conditions) 
computed by The Economist are based on 722 reports 
issued between April and June this year. Since the average 
accounting year to which they refer ended early in 
February, they illustrate the effects of little more than 
five months’ wartime trading. It will be recalled that the 
basis of our profits computations was revised this year, 
and reference should be made to The Economist of May 
25th for details. Total trading profits of the 722 com- 
panies whose reports were received in the April-June quarter 
rose by 134 per cent. from £116,824,686 to £132,461,911, 
after depreciation where the amount was not stated, but 
before charging depreciation amounting to £11,505,568 
where the detailed figure was given. Net profits as reported 
by these companies advanced by the more moderate rate of 
5S per cent. from £68.7 millions to £72.2 millions, for in- 
creased taxation has significantly damped the apparent rise 
in net profits. Adjustment of the reported net profits figures 
to a gross basis (by the method described in the article re- 
ferred to above) indicates that the reported net profit figure 
of £72,166,295 would be equivalent to £87,501,000 before 
charging taxation. The consequent adjustment in the dis- 
tribution of preference and ordinary dividends, from a “ less 
tax” basis to a “before tax” basis, is shown in Table I. 
Owing to the change in method of computation the latest 
results can only be linked with those of second quarter com- 
panies in earlier years by the use of a chain index number. 
In Table II the figures up to 1939 represent trading profits 
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after debenture interest, whereas the latest figure represents 
trading profit on the new basis before debenture interest, 
depreciation and disclosed taxation. The chain index number 
—second quarter 1937 equals 100—shows a rise from 103.5 
to 117.4 between 1939 and 1940. A similar break in com- 
parability is involved in the ratio of profits to capital which, 
up to the latest year, has been calculated without any deduc- 
tion for taxation—i.e. on the assumption that profits were 
distributed up to the hilt. The ratio of net profits, recalcu- 
lated on a “ before tax” basis, shows an over-all return on 
share capital of 10.3 per cent. which is not more than 
approximately comparable with the return of 106 per cent. 
in the previous year. The significance of the adjusted figures 
is perhaps best appreciated in the third table showing the 
division of profits. Briefly, the effect has been to reduce the 
apparent amount of profits “ ploughed back” by a stricter 
re-definition of charges which should properly be deducted 
before striking net profits. As in the case for first quarter 
companies, the proportion of adjusted profits absorbed by 
ordinary dividends proves to be appreciably higher and the 
proportion reserved appreciably lower than it was under 
the previous definitions. Distributable profits are higher 
than the published figures would suggest, after allowance 
is made for the incidence of taxation; but the true propor- 
tion of profits set aside to untied reserve proves to be much 
lower than the old basis of computation would have sug- 
gested. The June figures of profits usually provide the occa- 
sion for a yearly review of industrial earnings. In view, 
however, of the changes introduced last January, this task 
may be left until a full year’s figures on the new basis are 
available. 


TABLE I.—PROFITS OF SECOND QUARTER COMPANIES 


ane neemeyeeosae ranatiiiumainaepatienesnaninn 


} Latest Net 
Previous Latest Figures 
722 Companies Financial Financial recalculated 
Year Year before charging 
Taxation 
4 4 £ 
Total profits*. 116,824,686 132,461,911 ; 
RON. <scicesceses 11,505,568+ iii 
Debenture interest.............. | > 48,109,050- 6,165,995 7,456,165 
Other charges and taxation . 42,624,053 
i xaccccessenceececes 68,715,636 71,166,295 87,501,000 
Preference dividends mn 14,706,021 | 17,533,000 
Ordinary dividends.... 44,829,955 57,338,000 
Add to free reserves 12,630,319 12,630,000 





* After depreciation where not separately stated. 
+ Where separately stated. 


TABLE II.—PROFITS OF SECOND QUARTER COMPANIES, 1935-1940 


? : f me Chain ees Ratio of 
Reed Quarter | “Gost | Profits | Index No. | Org" 228 | Profits to 
7 = 100 Cap. 
| (£°000’s £°000’s 
1935 694 | 80,076(a 75-5 980,620 8-2 
1936 739 | 92,28l(a 83-5 1,015,646 9-1 
1937 765 | 100,691(a 100 951,791 | 10 - 6(¢ 
1938... 805 112,473(a 112-8 942,079 11 -9( 
O98 .<::.. 793 106,036(a 103°5 | 1,002,566 | 10-6(c) 
SOD cenennecsces 722 132,462(6 117-4 | 3(d) 


840,661 10 


(a) Total profits after debenture interest. (6) Trading profits before debenture 
interest depreciation and taxation. (c) Without tax adjustment. (d) Ratio of 
net profits, as re-calculated on a before-tax basis. 
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“Taste III. 


| 1935-39 : Proportion of 
Total Profits. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS (SECOND QUARTER COMPANIES) 


Rates of Payment 

















| 
| 
———- 1940 : Proportion of (1935-39 without adjustment for 
aloe Adjusted Net Profits tax) 
Second |—— - | — i a 
Quarter | pref. | Ord. |_ To Deb. | Pref. | Earned | Paid 
Div. Div. | Reserve Ord. | Ord. 
i 
~ %~ | “ ° ‘ 
2095 ...... | 25-4 | 51-7 | 22-9 47 | 5:7 | 9-6 6°7 
SE ccinninin | 22-2 51:2 | 26°6 46 | 5:6 11-1 7:3 
ee | 7-8 | 52-3 | 29-9 45 | 5:4 | 1333 8-5 
ED icissen | 15-1 | 53-8 31-1 | 4:5 5-5 15-1 9-4 
ED ccamné | 19-6 53-6 | 26:8 | 4:5 5-8 13-2 8-9 
1940 (a)... | 20-3 | 65:0 | 14-7 | 4:8 6:2 12-3 10-0 





(a) F igures bene uoumfiout : on adjusted net peeiiee. 


* * * 


S.1.B. Regulations 


The Treasury, having decided that permission to deal 
in those restricted securities for which a market exists in 
Canada and New York might be granted, did not delay 
in issuing instructions as to the necessary procedure. As was 
indicated at the time, the method is relatively simple, 
although it involves a mass of clerical work which might 
have been avoided by the straightforward issue of deposit 
receipts in the first place. Those whose stocks are held at the 
United Kingdom Security Deposit should lodge with the 
Bank of England a delivery order (Form P.6. or P.7. for 
securities without coupons), giving the name of an agent in 
Canada or New York to whom the securities may be sent. 
This should always be done even if sale of the securities is 
not immediately desired, since holders are urged to replace 
by these orders any outstanding bankers’ certificates. Should 
owners decide to leave securities at the Deposit, arrange 
ments can be made for coupons to be detached and sent to 
the owners’ agents. It is to be noted that both services will 
be charged for and that, in each case, despatch is at the 
owner’s risk. Thus, having seized the securities without 
notice, the authorities now make the owners pay for ser- 
vices which would have been unnecessary if they had con- 
tinued the system of requisitioning. The actual business of 
selling in Canada or the United States is made slightly 
more difficult by the decision that the London jobber is not 
to be allowed to job in the securities. He is only allowed to 
act as agent of the seller in this country for finding a buyer. 
It is not clear how he is remunerated. 


* 


As was feared would be the case, after a week there is 
still no hint in the market as to how or when dealings are to 
start on this side between residents. It is possible that a 
substantial part of the total money involved is in securities 
which have a market in North America, but it is also plain 
that there are important issues to which this does not apply 
and whose holders must continue to be put to great disad- 
vantage, and perhaps loss, by the existing inability to turn 
over their securities. To take one case, which is attracting 
attention at the moment, the list includes three Japanese 
loans whose total nominal value is well over £44 millions. 
Their market value three and a half months ago, prior to the 
ban, was some £14 millions odd. It has now dropped to not 
much more than £9 millions on the basis of the selling price 
shown in the official list. These and many other securities 
«will be difficult to sell even in London. The chances of effect- 
ing a sale elsewhere are negligible. Presumably the readily 
realisable stocks may continue to be requisitioned by the 
Treasury, but for the holders of others there is little hope 
of selling to the Government and at present no other possi- 
bility of realising them. 


* * * 


Company Emigration Banned 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is to be congratu- 
lated upon having taken steps to impose a legal ban on the 
transfer. of British companies to other domiciles to avoid 
the effects of high taxation in this country. He has also let 
it be known that this interdict applies with full force to the 
Great Boulder Proprietary Company, whose board are 
responsible for driving him to what, one suspects, he con- 
siders extreme measures. Once again, the Government has 
been brought by the pressure of opinion to substitute com- 
pulsion for the voluntary principle; this time it would seem 
to coerce a minority of one. Unfortunately, however, while 
the transfer of the company to Australian domicile has been 
prevented, the action seems to come too late to assist the 
minority shareholders. The company is already in the hands 

.of the liquidator, and presumably he can carry it on, if he 
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deems fit, and perhaps a scheme can even be brought forward 
to form a new company registered here, if that should prove 
worth while.” Such a step will, however, neither put back 
into the company the £20,000 which was voted away at the 
extraordinary meeting on September 20th, nor will it 
empower the Grundt Committee, or any other body which 
may be created to represent the dissident shareholders, to 
call the directors to account in a company meeting. Except 
in the improbable event of there arising a ground for legal 
action, it is not clear whether they could obtain considera- 
tion of their case before a court, as they might had the 
resolution proposed a scheme of reconstruction which varied 
their rights, and there is no basis so far for determining 
what can be done under the report of a Board of Trade 


inspector. 


Company Notes 


Oxford Street Bombing 


Oxford Street, and with it the retail trade, has suffered 
severely in the course of air battles over London. Recent 
dividend announcements and the pub’ication of the report 
of Fohn Lewis Partnership throw light on the extent to which 
stockholders are likely to be affected. The immediate prospect 
is a general inability to meet preference dividends. Selfridge 
and Company is once again passing the dividend on the 
6 per cent. cumulative preference stock and on the 10 per 
cent. cumulative preferred ordinary stock. Swears and Wells 
are obliged to defer payment on the 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares and fohn Lewis Partnership announces the 
suspension of payments on 5 and 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred ordinary stock. Among department stores which 
have recently announced suspension or reduction of prefer- 
ence charges, John Lewis holds a special position. Inevitably, 
war conditions are an unsatisfactory background for the retail 
trade, and in London the influence of evacuation and bombing 
have in most cases been in themselves sufficient grounds for 
reduction of preference payments. In the case of John Lewis, 
however, the management, in the course of an extremely 
frank report, is able to state that, prior to the destruction 
of a large portion of the stocks and premises on September 
18th, there was good reason to believe that the charges for 
the 5 per cent. and possibly for the 7 per cent. stock would 
be fully covered from current earnings. In making good the 
present serious loss, the Partnership has to face two prob- 
lems: the inability to earn current revenue in the Oxford 
Street premises, and the failure of insurance at cost to cover 
higher replacement value, especially after the purchase tax 
comes into force. For the recovery of any part of the value of 
the premises, the management is, of course, dependent on 
the terms of the Government compensation scheme. On the 
other side of the picture, the recent acquisition of Suburban 
and Provincial Stores will stand the Partnership in good 
stead, and it is to be suspected that its sale will prove corre- 
spondingly disadvantageous to Selfridges. The purchase 
enables John Lewis to profit to some extent from the shift 
of retail business to the outskirts of London and the 
provinces. It also has the less tangible advantages of main- 
taining connections and a nucleus of staff. In the long run, 
as the management has already realised, the necessity to re- 
construct the Oxford Street buildings will convey the real 
benefit of complete modernisation, and even reduction of 
fixed charges. Stockholders are fortunate in enjoying a wide 
dispersal of assets and a courageous management. The £1 
5 and 7 per cent. stock now both stand at 6s. 3d. 


* * * 


Gaumont British Reduced Profits 


Gaumont British total profits dropped sharply in the 
year to March 31, 1940. After crediting income from the 
redemption of debenture stock and £33,068 transferred from 
tax reserve, gross earnings amount to £645,668, against 
£713,498. Provision against losses of subsidiaries has been 
raised from £30,399 to £66,343, but the company has to 
meet a charge for taxation of only £36,398, against £65,499 
and £76,790 in 1937-38. It is satisfactory that the deprecia- 
tion provision has been raised from £28,882 to £32,717, but 
this sum is still nearly £10,000 below the provision for 
1937-38, and can hardly be called adequate on plant and 
real property valued in the balance sheet at 2,517,131. 
Equity earnings have fallen from £118,639 to £43,858, 
approximately the level of 1938-39, and represent a rate of 
2.5, against 5.5 per cent. In place of the previous year’s 
exceptional allocation of £100,000, general reserve receives 
£42,500, and the carry-forward is slightly higher at £78,795. 
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The trend of profits as disclosed in the published accounts 
is analysed in the following table: — 


Years to March 31 
1938 1939 1940 


& & & 
Profits* 684,033 713,498 645,668 
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Aspro Profits 


The strain of war has proved beneficial to the sale of 
aspirin, and the Aspro trading profit of £283,231 for the year 
to June 30, 1940, has only been surpassed by the record 
figure of £292,913 for 1936-37. After meeting depreciation, 
fees and pension fund charges, net profits amount to 


Provision against subsidiaries ......... 50,332 30,399 66,343 £274,350, against £264,910, though a rise in the allocation 
tess x. sa se asukenaceies iacoe 76,790 65,499 36,398 to tax reserve from £95,000 to £120,000 has reduced equity 
IIE, "a stckacsedsscssscancstateaseass 42,498 28,882 32,717 earnings from £149,972 to £137,851. The directors have 
Debenture service sce abo aaadieevecwhuaee 293,817 291,329 287,602 decided to repeat the 25 per cent. dividend paid in the two 
Preference dividend ...............see00+ 178,750 178,750 178,750 


Ordinary and ‘‘ A” ordinary shares : 
RO ce ei i eaaouaala 41,846 118,639 43,858 
ES 5502 sd sn cetaaginaasaeeseeaie Heuaaia Nil Nil Nil 


previous years, which is covered by earnings of 45.6 
against 44.1 per cent., and have also maintained the pre- 
vious year’s allocations of £10,000 to dividend equalisa- 
tion reserve and £50,000 to general reserve. The carry- 


RN oe otc at age aerate 1:9 5:5 2°5 forward is some £2,000 higher at £19,029. Both the trad- 

ing and the capital position appear highly satisfactory. 

I ea ee rea 15,000 100,000 42,500 The general reserve now totals £250,000, a quarter of the 
CN osicin'ncansacis oteenesnieas 58,799 77,438 78,795 


* Including income from redemption of debenture stock and, 
in 1940, £33,068 transferred from tax reserve. 


The company’s liquid position has deteriorated slightly 
on the year, and the total of debt outstanding still remains 
far too large to justify the payment of an ordinary dividend, 
even were the immediate revenue prospects to improve. A 
reduction in bank overdraft from £240,789 to £122,366 and 
in debts to subsidiary companies from £85,681 to £41,334 
is accompanied by a rise in loans on mortgage from £160,482 
to £427,307. Moreover, debts owing by subsidiary companies 
have fallen from £506,401 to £396,561 and sundry debtors 
by some £200,000 to £590,823. A year before, current account 
items with interests outside the group were virtually in 
balance, and the subsidiaries had a net debt of £420,720 to 
the parent company. At March 31st last, there was a debit 
of some £300,000 on the former count, including bank 
loans, and the debt of the subsidiaries had dropped to 
£355,000. Of total assets of £13,123,485, debentures in sub- 
sidiaries represent over £4,000,000 and shares £4,849,100. 
Evidently it is quite impossible to gauge the value of the 
shares without the assistance of a consolidated statement, 
which is still lacking. The value of film production in 
progress is lower by £15,175, but there is some chance that 
this will increase under the new Government plans. The 
directors report that business, though restricted, was not 
unsatisfactory after the reopening of cinemas in the early 
months of the war. There is no comment on the effects of 
the recently intensified bombardment of this country. Lon- 
don business has collapsed, but it would be easy to exaggerate 
the effect elsewhere. A substantial decline in high-class 
business seems inevitable unless night bombing can be con- 
quered. The £1, 54 per cent. cumulative first preference shares 
at 7s. yield £15 14s. The 10s. ordinary stand at a nominal 
figure of ls. 9d. 


total issued capital of the company, and half the ordinary 
stock. In the balance sheet, stocks are up from £39,377 to 
£91,466, while a fall in cash of nearly £100,000 to £266,620 
has financed loans to the extent of £75,800, of which £25,000 
has been lent free of interest to the Government. Current 
assets exceed current liabilities by as much as £389,416. Aspro 
has probably less to fear from war than most companies, 
and is for the present protected from German competition. 
It will, however, call for a continued high level of sales- 
manship to justify the valuation of goodwill, which at 
£800,000 represents over 50 per cent. of total assets. The 
5s. ordinary stock units, now quoted at 11s. 3d. ex dividend, 
offer the generous yield of £11 2s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Copper Dividends 


The Selection Trust group of copper companies has 
enjoyed mixed fortunes in 1939-40. Roan Antelope, in paying 
a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the 
year to June 30th, has reverted to the level of 1937-38, after a 
drop to 15 per cent. ‘The reduction was due to a substantial 
fall in both gross and net income depending in part on lower 
output. A reduction in total dividend from the 13} per cent. 
paid in the past two years to 11} per cent. for Mufulira in- 
evitably imposes a reduction in dividend on the controlling 
company, Rhodesian Selection Trust, which is paying 13.3 
against 16.67 per cent. It is probable that a rigid application 
of 100 per cent. E.P.T. has been the main factor responsible 
for the lower dividends paid by these two companies. In the 
previous year, Mufulira taxation rose from £270,000 to 
£459,000. Yields on present prices are high. Roan Antelope 
Ss. stock units quoted at 12s. ex dividend offer £8 6s. 8d. 
per cent. Rhodesian Selection Trust 5s. shares stand at 
8s. 4d. ex dividend and offer a yield of £7 19s. 7d. per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


A Year’s Change in Unemployment 


The monthly returns of the number of insured un- 
employed in the United Kingdom provide no indication of 
the net change in employment as a whole or in the numbers 
at work in individual industries, while the results of the 
annual employment census taken in July have not yet been 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUGUST, 1939, AND IN AUGUST, 1940 
(Principal industries) 


Unemployment 
No. Unemployed = in August, 
August, August, 1940, as 

1939 1940 % of Total 

No. Insured 
ee Sos ik Scosseun 27,657 17,202 2:4 
NN Si i use oussennd 95,148 56,366 6-7 
Pottery, earthenware ......... 23,277 13,182 18-0 
ae 11,840 7,153 2:8 
Metal manufacture ............ 26,017 17,046 4:9 
SE no Scepikisnosnvensss 39,498 16,744 1-9 
Vehicles and aircraft ......... 18,593 8,402 1:6 
Shipbuilding ................0.05. 29,931 8,868 5:0 
Other metal industries......... 43,081 21,369 2:8 
ee ee ag cas 117,287 93,50>h 8°5 
iden ccannis 65,278 63,923 10-1 
Food, drink, tobacco ......... 38,919 29,955 5-0 
WOOGWOIRINE .................. 22,387 16,407 6-6 
Paper, publishing ............... 21,790 28,631 6-3 
Building, contracting ......... 207,141 95,366 6°8 
I leiucknelokacscssensss 92,441 50,132 5°6 
Distributive trades ............ 146,039 86,516 4-1 
Entertainments .................. 19,090 13,466 8-6 
Hotels, public-houses, etc. ... 52,189 52,306 10:3 
All industries in U.K. ......... 1,275,361 794,008 5:4 





published. But the fact that the number of insured unem- 
ployed fell by only 481,000 to 794,000 between August, 1939, 
and August, 1940, shows that our mobilisation for war is 
still far from complete. The accompanying table shows 
the changes in unemployment that took place in the main 
branches of activity. In the metal and chemical industries 


unemployment has been eliminated; but many other indus- 
tries still have a surplus of labour that should be trans- 
ferred to the munition factories, while in the paper and 
publishing trades and in the hotel and catering services the 
number out of work last August was bigger than before 
the outbreak of war. 


* * * 


Compensation for Collieries 


The Government and the coal mining industry have 
now reached a provisional agreement concerning the form of 
the assistance to be given to the collieries which are suffering 
most from the loss of export business. The gravity of the 
problem that had to be solved is revealed by the fact that in 
recent weeks coal shipments averaged less than one-third of 
those made during the most active period before the collapse 
of France and the entry of Italy into the war. While the 
palliative of trade sharing was quickly discarded because 
of its wastefulness, it was apprehended that the districts 
chiefly concerned might not be able to surmount their diffi- 
culties by the aid of their own resources. Not unexpectedly 
some of the inland districts expressed strong opposition to 
any scheme that meant relief to the exporting areas at their 
expense. Again not unexpectedly, the Government has taken 
the path of least resistance by asking the consumer to foot 
the bill. The Central Council and the District Executive 
Boards have agreed to the formation of a Trade Maintenance 
Fund for the relief of necessitous collieries. There is to 
be a contribution to this Fund of a maximum levy of 6d. 
per ton on disposals from every district; prices are to be 
increased by amounts corresponding to the levy; and out of 
the Fund grants are to be made to collieries which might 
be put out of work by enemy action as well as to those 
suffering from loss of trade. The assistance to be given to 
each undertaking is to be determined by the extent to which 
its disposals in any quarterly period fall short of its share in 
the total disposals of the country in the corresponding period 
of 1939. On the basis of recent sales a levy of 6d. per ton 
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maintained, and Anglo-Iranian attracted 
buyers. Shell Transport ordinary experi- 
enced a small amount of selling and the 
price fell back fractionally. In the rubber 1940 
market, no relief was experienced from 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


Low High 18, 25, 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


Week ending 
October 5, 1940 


Sept. Sept. Oct £ £ f 


the stagnation = recent — and busi- June Jan. 1940 1940 1940 To the Public Nil a 
°sS Was Virtu Vy S . © Shareholders . Ni 
- ay 6 Cee 5 3 By S.E. Introduction Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil Ni 
347 Ind’ls ... 80:9 111-4 | 93:4 95°5 95°7 Nat. Savings Certs.t 3,373,232 3,373,232 
32 Rails ...... 20:7a| 30-7 | 26:9 27-3 + 27°9 3°, Defence Bondst... 2,421,775 2,421,775 
New York 40 Utilities 71:2a 89°4 80:7 81:0 80:3 210%, Nat. War Bondst 10,942,360 10,942,360 
419 Stocks ... 69:9 94:8 80°7 82:2 82 3 +t Week to September 24, 1940. t Week to 
Av. yield* = 6-61 % 4-30% 5°97% 586% 5°82 % October Ist, making total since June 25th 
AFTER a subdued opening on Monday, High Low £228,837,335. , 
Including Excluding 


trading on Wall Street became active 
under the influence of domestic business 
* pointers. Heavy industrials were bought in 
the certainty of a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of defence programmes after the 
formal alignment of Japan with the Axis 
Powers. Gains of $2 were general, and 
Westinghouse Electric was marked out for 
buying. In midweek, most sections of the 
market reacted, though chemical issues re- 


Sept. 26, 440,000 ; 
Sept. 28, 200,000 ; 


. . . Close Close 
mained firm. For the third week in suc- Sept. Oct. 
cession, the Iron Age reports steel mill 24, 2 


activity at 93 per cent. of capacity. It is 
stated, however, that delivery periods are 
lengthening considerably as orders accu- 
mulate. 


1. Railroads 
Balt. & Ohio.. 414 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 275, 2 
Illinois Cent. 8 
N.Y. Cent..... 145, 


Dairy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS Pennsyl. Ri... 221 


Southern ....... 1314 13! 


* 50 Common Stocks a May 22nd. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—Sept. 25, 600,000; 


Oct. 1, 810,000 ; Oct. 2, 770,000. 


1940 1940 
45 
773, Curt. Wr.“A” 2714 27 
875 

9 1535 
Northern Pac. 714 7! 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1,148,352,612a 795,397,479a 
107,947,226 85,421,284 
1,132,907,108a 780,151,975 

71,373,052 49,942,973 


1940 (New Basis 
1939 (New Basis 
1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis 


Sept. 27, 560,000; 
Sept. 30, 400,000; 
e Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Close Close Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Sept. Oct. Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
24, 2, 
1940 1940 4 4, 4 


1940 (New Basis) 794,412,807a 984,672 Nil 
1939 (New Basis 57,901,404 25,274,148 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis) 780,009,519a 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis 33,782,882 15,840,091 320,000 


Celanese of A. 29!; 294 
Chrysler ...... 7954 805, 


Eastman Kdk. 13514 134 
Gen. Elec. ... 355g 3554 


» Gen. Motors.. 4954 4954 
2353 Inland Steel . 86 85! 
o Int. Harvest . 4854 4814 


Int. Nickel... 28) 275s Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


» . 42¢ 5 . 

Sept. 19 Sept. 20 Sept. 21 Sept. 23 Sept. 24 Sept. 25 . pert , 1638s Liggett Myers << att Year te date Deb. Pref, Ord. 
* Wreke 5. ~ Nat. Dairy ... 8 : 
Amer. W’wks. 853 854/Niat Distillers 2134 217 £ £ £ 


101-8 101-9 102-8 105-1 104-8 104-5 Pac. Light..... 401g 40 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 35 33 


United Gas .. 


3. Commercial and 
Industrial 
Amer. Metal.. 17 


N 


Sept. 26 Sept. 27 Sept. 28 Sept. 30: Oct. 1 Oct. 


3-8 102 -, 2. 
103-8 102-0 102-7 102-8 104-3 104 Am. Smelting 425, 42 


Anaconda ..... 2314 23 
BEEBE cccccccee 2154 22 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 


7, Nat. Steel .... 6612 66 


° Proct.Gamble 63 63 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2712 27}4 Sears Roebck. 8314 8254 


1112 115@ Shell Union... 914 854 


165g 20th Cen. Fox 6! 554 
8 Am. Roll. Ml. 1214 1233'U.S. Steel .... 5812 60 
2 West’hse El... 10754 109 


3 Yngstn. Sheet 34 34 


1940 (New Basis) 779,747,164a1,513,755 14,166,560 
1939 (New Basis) 44,512,640 8,119,649 32,788,995 
1940 (Old Basis) 778,810,343a 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,158,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 


“Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘“‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 

a) Revised figures allowing for repayment o! 
£4,250,000 National Savings Certificates during 
nine weeks ended August 31, 1940. 


Socony Vac.. 87’3 8 
Stan, Oil N.J. 3454 33° 


Woolworth.... 3353 33 
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would yield just over £5 millions per annum, of which be- 
tween 55 per cent. and 60 per cent. would be derived from 
the Midland Amalgamated and the other inland coalfields, 
and from which South Wales, Durham and Scotland would 
be the principal beneficiaries. The scheme is being criticised 
on various grounds, and its acceptance by some of the dis- 
tricts is subject to certain reservations, but a settlement of the 
matter is regarded by the Government as one of extreme 
urgency, and it is now confidently expected that a scheme 
broadly o1 the lines described will be brought into operation 
as soon as the necessary amendments to the existing market- 
ing schemes have been authorised by the Mines Department. 


* * * 


Control of Civil Building 


The chairman of the Works and Building Priority Com- 
mittee has announced the Government’s intention of con- 
trolling civil building by licence from October 7th, in order 
to conserve labour and essential materials by the restriction 
of private building. No licence or authorisation will be 
needed for work undertaken by a Government department or 
paid for, even in part, by the Government, or for work cost- 
ing less than £500, or for maintenance, running repairs or 
decorations. Local authorities do not require licences, but 
must have new works authorised by the appropriate depart- 
ment. As local authorities and public works departments have 
for some time had to obtain licences to use timber, steel or 
cement, the new regulations do not greatly affect their 
position. The regulations are not to be interpreted in an 
obstructive way: though work already begun may not be 
completed without a licence, it may continue while the appli- 
cation for a licence is being dealt with. The need for these 
regulations, though it would appear to have existed from the 
outbreak of war, is very much intensified by the recent air 
raids. It is particularly urgent to conserve materials for first- 
aid to damaged buildings and for the construction of shelters. 
It is essential, too, in view of the shortage of materials, that 
control be exercised over the replacement of demolished 
buildings and that a distinction be made between essential 
and non-essential replacements. 


* * * 


Further Steps in Cotton Control 


The Liverpool cotton market was closed for three days 
last week, and before it reopened the Ministry of Supply (by 
No. 10 Order) fixed maximum prices for futures and spot 
sales of American and Egyptian cotton. The prices fixed are 
the closing prices on September 24th in Liverpool. They 
affect, for futures: American, Giza 7, Uppers and Sakel- 
larides grown in Egypt, Sakellarides and similar varieties 
grown in the Sudan; for spot sales: American, Giza 7, 
Tagora and Ashmouni. Other growths will not be controlled 
as long as their prices remain in normal relation to these. The 
new prices are about ld. per lb. higher than the minimum 
rates which have ruled since last May. This fixing of maxi- 
mum prices is only a temporary measure; a more permanent 
system of regulation is contemplated. Meanwhile, imports are 
to be reduced, as the Ministry considers that the stock 
position warrants greater economy in the use of foreign ex- 
change and shipping. The shipping tonnage allotted for com- 
mercial imports in October will be sufficient tor 15,000 bales, 
of which about half will be reserved for cotton for which 
licences have already been issued. As the allocation for sev- 
eral months past has been 30,000 bales, and in normal times 
the imports at this season are about 100,000 bales a month, 
this will cut down business very severely in many instances. 
Another Order (No. 11) is aimed at ensuring the most ad- 
vantageous use of each type of cotton. It makes the use of 
foreign cotton subject to licence, though an Open General 
Licence will be issued for the time being for Egyptian, Sudan 
and French Equatorial African cotton. Certain kinds of for- 
eign cotton will be reserved for export orders and for such 
Government and other essential orders as cannot be efficiently 
carried out with other types. Spinners will be allowed to use 
enough cotton to meet all their requirements, but the amount 
of each type they may use will be subject to the nature of 
the Government and export orders on their books. Plans are 
well advanced for the sale, through the Cotton Controller, of 
the cotton acquired by the Government under the cotton- 
rubber barter agreement with the United States. For the 
present there are no restrictions on the purchase, sale and 
delivery of cotton, and it is hoped that the regulatio=s in 
Order No. 11 will bring about the necessary adjustments 
without recourse to licensing of transactions between mer- 
chants and spinners and without any commandeering of 
spinners’ stocks. There is bound to be a considerable disturb- 
ance to the market at first from these new regulations, but 
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the stabilisation of prices should benefit all sections of the 
trade, and traders should find it possible to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. 


* * * 


Cotton Wages and Air Raids 


While spinners in the cotton industry have accepted the 
employers’ terms for compensation for time lost during air- 
raid warnings, the weavers and their employers have been 
unable to agree, and their case will go for adjudication before 
the Cotton Conciliation Committee, of which Mr Charles 
Doughty, K.C., is chairman. The terms to which the spinners 
have agreed are that compensation will be paid at full rates 
for the first 24 hours time lost in one week, and 75 per cent. 
for time in excess of 24 hours but not exceeding ten hours. 
At the employers’ option spinners are willing to make up 
any time lost up to 24 hours a week by working overtime at 
normal rates. The same terms were offered to the weavers at 
a joint meeting, but their leaders insist that employers recog- 
nise as a first principle the payment of wages at normal rates 
before other matters are discussed. The manufacturers say 
that lost production can only be made up by the operatives 
being willing to co-operate, and as cloth prices have been re- 
duced to a minimum in an effort to secure more business, the 
payment of wages for work that was not done would involve 
financial losses or higher prices. Mr Ernest Bevin, the 
workers’ leader, has, in their opinion, given a sufficiently 
clear lead in asking them to work through an “alert ”’ period. 
In addition, they feel that if employees know they are being 
paid while they are in air-raid shelters they may take advan- 
tage of the situation. The spinners have solved this problem. 
The employment of “ spotters” to cut down stoppages has 
been accepted by both sides and it is probable that when the 
full terms of the agreement are settled, stoppage payment will 
begin from the stoppage of machinery on the signal given by 
the spotter, so that anyone who takes shelter before that 
signal will be doing so at his own expense. 


* * * 


Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices 


The Government have adopted in principle the policy 
of stabilising as far as possible the prices of feeding stuffs 
and fertilisers. The fixing of the prices of home-grown 
cereals for the 1940 and 1941 harvests, subject to review 
only in the event of substantial changes in the cost of pro- 
duction, has now been followed by similar measures for 
other feeding stuffs and for the principal fertilisers. In the 
absence of “ material and substantial changes in the relevant 
conditions ” the prices of feeding stuffs, including oilcake, 
wheat offals and maize, whether sold straight or as in- 
gredients of compounds, are to remain at the present level 
until September 30, 1941. Subject to the same proviso, no 
further increases in the prices of superphosphate, sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda and potash, whether sold 
straight or in compounds, will take place before June 30, 
1941, apart from the seasonal increase of 1s. 6d. per ton per 
month already announced. The object of this measure is to 
help farmers to plan their production programmes for the 
coming year, but, while it certainly should help in that 


* direction, many farmers are likely to wonder exactly what 


interpretation is likely to be put upon the phrase “ material 
and substantial changes in the relevant conditions.” 


* * * 


America’s Chemical Industry 


The American chemical industry has grown greatly in 
strength and stature in the last twenty-five years. At the out- 
break of the last war the manufacture of organic chemicals 
in the United States was hardly in any better shape than in 
Britain or France, while the American dye industry was 
virtually non-existent. By the time the United States entered 
the Great War, however, the American chemists had suc- 
ceeded in duplicating nearly all the well-known German 
dyes. While the dye industry, developed under the spur of 
war demands, succeeded in meeting the national deficiency in 
dyestuffs, it did not supply the needs of the American Army 
in chemical warfare materials. The result was that the Gov- 
ernment had to build special chemical plants and undertake 
almost the entire production of war gases and other chemi- 
cal warfare agents. For this purpose they utilised the raw 
materials and intermediate chemicals furnished by private 
manufacturers. President Wilson, impressed with the wartime 
achievements of the German chemical industry, and deem- 
ing that every chemical factory is a potential arsenal, pro- 
claimed in a message to Congress on May 20, 1919, 
“although the United States will gladly and unhesitatingly 
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join in the programme of international disarmament, it will, 
nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence to make certain 
of the successful maintenance of many strong and well- 
equipped chemical plants.” The American chemical industry 
now maintains an army of 32,000 research workers in some 
1,200 laboratories at an annual cost of $250 millions. In 
the census year 1937 there were 7,419 establishments manu- 
facturing chemicals and allied products employing 314,520 
wage earners enjoying a pay roll of $381 millions. They used 
raw materials worth $1,928 millions and turned out products 
valued at $3,721 millions. The magnitude of the industry, 
including chemicals proper, oil, rubber, glass, ceramics, 
metals and textiles, but not the fabrication of metals 
and textile products, is indicated by the fact that these pro- 
ducts were sold for $13 billions in 1935. In recent years the 
industry has become increasingly progressive and efficient. 
Between 1923 and 1938 prices of chemical products as a 
group have declined by about 16 per cent., drugs and phar- 
maceuticals by 22 per cent., and fertiliser materials by 30 
per cent. In the same period total wage disbursements in- 
creased by 30 per cent. and hourly wages by 31 per cent. 
Comparing the three years 1923-25 with 1936-38, employ- 
ment rose by 25 per cent. and output per man-hour by 
75 per cent. 


* 


The American chemical industry is nearly self-sufficient 
in raw materials and intermediates, chemical plant and equip- 
ment, and skilled personnel. The United States has in abund- 
ance the raw materials required for the manufacture of 
chemical munitions, i.e. coal, oil, natural and refinery gases, 
salt, potash, gypsum, phosphorus and arsenic, and those 
employed in the preparation of alcohol and nitrogen com- 
pounds. Common heavy chemicals like chlorine, sulphuric, 
acetic, hydrochloric and nf&tric acids, alcohol and ammonia 
are produced in more than adequate quantities. And America 
has the necessary complicated equipment and skilled tech- 
nicians to manufacture high explosives and chemical war- 
fare agents from intermediates. So important is the dye in- 
dustry as a potential source of chemical munitions that the 
chemical preparedness of a country can be roughly measured 
by the magnitude of its dye industry. America’s output of 
dyestuffs rose from 6.6 million Ib. in 1913 to 122 million Ib. 
in 1937. She started the production of synthetic ammonia 
eighteen years ago with 5,000 tons. To-day, the capacity of 
her nitrogen plants exceeds 200,000 tons. This is to be 
doubled in the near future. The country’s output of syn- 
thetic plastics and resins, excluding asphalt, synthetic fibres 
and rubber increased from 10 million Ib. in 1923 to 163 
million lb. in 1937. That of rayon totals annually 300 
million lb. The Standard Oil Development Company in 
agreement with the S.O.C. (Louisiana) is erecting a synthetic 
Buna rubber plant at Baton Rouge, La., with a daily capacity 
of 1,000 lb. The Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company has 
taken a licence to manufacture its own Buna requirements. 
America’s abundant natural and refinery gases yield benzine, 
toluene and xylenes, important for motor fuel use and as 
basic materials for the manufacture of high-explosives. In 
connection with America’s defencé programme, the War 
Department has recommended the construction of four 
smokeless powder plants costing $188 millions; four T.N.T. 
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plants costing $42 millions and eighteen shell-filling and 
bomb-loading plants costing $108 millions. For the U.S. 
Chemical Warfare Service one $26 millions arsenal and 26 
commercial plants entailing an outlay of $9 millions have 
been proposed. In the last war the Du Pont Company ren- 
dered valuable assistance to Great Britain by sending her 
large amounts of propellants and powders, At the present 
time the Tennessee Powder Company, operated by the same 
firm, is to supply the Allies with smokeless powder. In short, 
the American chemical industry is in a strong position to 
come to the material assistance of Britain by supplementing 
the Empire’s chemical war effort 


* * * 


Japan’s Economic Vulnerability 

Like Italy, Japan is not in a position to fight a long war if 
she is cut off from overseas sources of supply. True, she can 
feed herself, chiefly on rice; but, as the accompanying table 
shows, she is seriously deficient in the main raw materials 
required in war. Owing to the ban on the production of 
statistics, the table does not give figures for 1939; but the 
position remains substantially unchanged. Her metal industry 
has been expanded at a rapid rate in recent years and no 
efforts have been spared in the development of her ore re- 
sources. But her iron and steel industry still depends in a 
large measure on American scrap and on iron from Malaya 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF ESSENTIAL MATERIALS 
Estimates based on 1938 except where otherwise stated) 


Home Estimated 
Production Consumption 
Thous. tons Thous. tons 
I ead ee cecccccceccccccccccoscoceeses 12 100 
CEE ccsepscniustebesiveatunnneente 75 210 
BN: visnsvnbtsnsiaesiresakneeanvoes 22 90 
DRE Geek eae aaa ieee sii 7 12 
SNE RED cansicnssnbessssncees 2,592T 5,500 
Iron and steel scrap (1936) Unknown 1,468* 
PERCE OID) sidveesccavessess 2,950 3,900 
Oil (incl. Sakhalin) ............... 700 5,000 
RN a a wwe t 46 


+ 1935, including Korea and Manchukuo. 
Including Korea and Manchukuo. 


* Imports. 
+ Nil or negligible. 


and British India. Similarly, her supplies of non-ferrous 
metals and steel-alloy metals are at present still largely de- 
rived from countries outside her sphere of influence. The 
defeat of China would enable her to draw a greater part of 
her metal requirements from that country, but the develop- 
ment of China’s resources would take time. She is seriously 
deficient in oil and has to import virtually all her require- 
ments of rubber, cotton and wool from sources that can be 
denied her by British and American sea-power. Again, like 
Italy, Japan has accumulated large stocks of scrap, oil, metals 
and other strategic materials that would enable her to dis- 
pense with imports for some months. If both the British and 
American navies were fully occupied elsewhere, Japan would 
no doubt repeat Italy’s tactics of a stab in the back. But 
while America retains her freedom of movement, she cannot 
afford the imposition of an Anglo-American blockade except 
for a comparatively short period. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Dominions, especially South Africa. 
Rather better advices have been received 





the Wholesale Textile Association in col- 
laboration with the Bank of England are 
given on page 441. The figure for home 
trade in August is much higher than in 
the corresponding month last year, but the 
increase is largely due to higher pricés 
and to Government orders, many of which 
are supplied through the wholesale ware- 
houses. Export trade is maintained at the 
same level as last year, which, in view of 
the curtailment of markets, is considered 
satisfactory. On October Ist the new levels 
of cotton and rayon sales came into force. 
For the next six months cotton goods sales 
may only equal 374 per cent. of those in 
the corresponding period last year, com- 
pared with 50 per cent. in the last five 
months. Home trade in rayon is fixed at 
66 per cent. 


Cotton (Manchester).—The feature 
of the week has been the decision of the 
Controller to fix maximum prices for raw 
cotton in Liverpool. Certain adjustments 
have had to be made, and traders have 
been rather confused. World supplies of 































has been a tendency for stocks on this side 
to decline. Operations in the yarn market 
have been irregular. Some fair weights 
have again been sold in coarse American 
counts, chiefly for Government work. 
Cloth inquiry has improved, particularly 
from abroad, and more business is now 
expected from India. Cambrics have been 
bought for Java, lawns for Rangoon, and 
fancy shirtings and dress goods for the 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


| Week ended From Aug. 1 to 


Variety | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
(000 bales) | 20, a 1 ae CL ee 

- | 1940 1940 1939 1940 

| | i 

American ...... | 21-3] 22-6] 151 205 
Brazilian ......... | 6-2 5-8 78 57 
Peruvian, etc.... | 3-4 3-2 37 29 
Egyptian ...... 3-7 3:7 50 37 
Sudan Sakel ... 0:5 0:6 35 7 
East Indian...... 1:5 5-9 56 37 
Other countries 5-1 4:4 32 38 
Total ...... | 41:71 46:2! 439 400 


Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 


Source : 
Circular. 





from South America, and a few more 
orders have been obtained. Several Gov- 
ernment contracts have been placed, but 
home trade purchases have continued to 
be restricted. 


Grains.—The price of Canadian wheat 
has increased during the week, and the 
market has been very firm, due to the 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


; 
| Week ended | FromApr.1to 














From 
. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
(000 quarters) 2i, | 28, | 30, | 28 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
| | | 
EE | 62 15 10,120) 5,186 
Atlantic America .... | 48 81 509) 1,427 
Danube Region ...... Seay eo 1,089} 678 
S. & E. Africa ........ | 46), 42] 2,146|+1,020 
Indo-China, G06. s00. |... | oe 847) 91 
a | 156 138 | 14,711! 8,402 


+ Incomplete since August 24th. Source: The 
Corn Trade News. 


(Continued on page 441) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
LIMITED 


PROFIT MAINTAINED—DIVIDEND 30 CENT. 


The sixth annual meeting of the members of Allied Industrial 
Services, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, at Netherwood 
Chambers, Bradford. 

Mr W. H. Rhodes, who presided, said: I it 
advisable, in view of prevailing conditions, that my speech should 
be in your hands at the same time as the accounts and directors’ 
report. As such report is now in your possession I do not intend 
to comment upon the proposed allocation of profit, apart from 
stating that, whilst the year’s trading results are almost equal to the 
record figures of last year, it has been necessary, in order to provide 
for higher taxation, to transfer taxation reserve the sum of 
£128,390, an increased amount of £88,390 when compared with 
the relative figures of last year. In this connection I might add that 
we have already paid in advance a considerable sum against our 
income tax liability. 

Since I last addressed you many of our employees have joined 
His Majesty’s Forces, and we have inaugurated a scheme of 
ances for their benefit. A National Savings Group scheme 
instituted throughout the company, which has been welcomed hy 
our people as an opportunity to contribute towards the 
Since the commencement of the present trading period « 
has been maintained. 

Before formally proposing the resolution adopting the accounts, 





PER 


have considered 


to 


allow- 


col 


War effort. 


ir turnover 


ic gives me very real pleasure io place on record appreciation 
and thanks with the company for their 
unceasing and loyal efforts to maintain output, and I have every 
confidence that, despite all difficulties, these efforts on their part 
will be continued in the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a reso- 
lution passed the of the preference 
dividends for the two half-years to June 30, 1940, and the interim 
ordinary dividend already paid and sanctioning a final dividend of 


my 


to everyone associated 


1¢e 


was confirming payment 


20 per cent. actual for the year, making 30 per cent. for the vear, 
less tax. 
The forma! 


terminated with a vote of 


duly 


thanks to the directors and staff. 


business was transacted, and the proceedings 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MAIDEN DIVIDEND 


The eleventh annual general meeting of the Decca Record Com- 
pany, Limited, held, the 27th at Winchester 
House, London. 

Sir C. F. Entwistle, K.C., M.P., the chairman, said that the 
balance from trading account amounted to £71,464—an increase ot 
£29,534 over the figure for the previous year. Aft meeting 
various charges the profit was £66,276, against £50,012. The 
consistent increase in profits during the last few years was most 


was on ultimo, 


iter 
Ct 


gratifying, the figures havinz been: — £ 
Te I ld RST ~ beceacdccscencicaces 15,831 
Ey I Sa, BRE. dvindce cawcdicnacne 30,658 
Fg TDs ccs tknsanecics 50,012 
6, A ee 66,276 


imum dividend 


per annum had already been paid and the directors recommended 


The max on the preference shares of 16 per cent. 


a dividend of 25 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares. The 
liabilities had been reduced during the last two years by 
£108,000. 


Although the war had enhanced the value of gramophone records, 
the results now disclosed would have been at least as good had not 
the calamity of war overtaken the country, and the real fruits of 
their labours would not be enjoyed until peace had been once more 
established. 

It was to be noted that 27 per cent. of the company’s output 
last year represented export business, in addition to which they had 
substantial sums as royalties from overseas countries, 
where records of the company’s own recordings were manufactured 
and sold. That export business, however, was only made possible 
through the maintenance of their home business, as apart from that 
the export business by itself would be entirely unprofitable. 

As mentioned in the report, the turnover for the current year to 
date showed a substantial increase; their company was now estab- 
lished on a solid foundation, and, despite the trials through which 
all were passing, the board felt amply justified in facing the future 
with. confidence. 

The report and accounts, with the dividend of 25 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, were unanimously approved. 


received 





(Continued from page Coal.—The 


Central 


Committee of 


440) . reductions of £2 10s. in raw linseed oil 

‘ a , the Colliery Owners approved on October and crude niger seed oil, which now 

oe Se EL es 2nd a scheme for making a levy of 6d. stand at £41 10s. and £38 per ton re- 
per ton on all disposable coal. The fund spectively. Edible oil production is on a 

oi ™ raised, which is expected to be about £5 substantial scale and supplies are suffi- 

Week ended } FromAug.1to millions, will be used to compensate col- cient to maintain the increased proportion 

eat lieries which have lost trade owing to the of margarine in the half-pound a week 























(000 quarters) Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. war; for example, the chief exporting dis- ration of fats. Satisfactory allocations are 
21, ce a. 2, tricts, and those who suffer damage from also being made to technical users, par- 
194 #0 | 1999 | 194 enemy action which interferes with pro- ticularly those engaged in export. 
duction. Most collieries not normally 
N. America ......... 367 | 241 | 4,542 2,888 chiefly engaged in export trade report a 
a | & ~ tats “i fairly satisfactory demand for coal from RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
os eer home consumers. pa aite-pereanr as mee 
D ic 8 q 903 182 | Average price per Ib. at |Per cent. 
eee | | am Oils and Oilseeds.—The only | eer ee 
inn esiatnieinplitin a omen 4 Ranta ee ms . 7 ca j since 
eee. og gy em germ changes in official prices for October are Sept. 1,/Aug. 1, |Aug. 31, See 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 
* Unobtainable. + 9 weeks. + Incomplete. ™ TILES 10 ORBAT BEADS IN << SPs SP ee er Be BY eee 
uA ES I d Beef, British :— | s. d. a dis € % 
Source: The Corn Trade News (1937 = 100) an téreesens L 21g) 1 334) 1 334 10 
Thin flank ... 71 Qlo Ql5 25 
expansion of domestic consumption and Total Beef, chilled or | 
the lack of offers by the Canadian Wheat . — ot 910! 1 034] 1 03, 24 
Board. It is officially estimated that the Home | Export | °% change Thin flank ... 434 6 | -s 29 
Canadian carry-over will be over 500 Index from a Mutton, British : af 
million bushels, against 300 millions at the ——— earner os et os 
end of last season. There has been little 1935 vee 96 83 96 oes Mutton, frozen : a ; : 
. interest in maize during the week, and the oe con) el oe | ol toe LAGR.cvncccenses | 104i O f1 0} £5 
: price has fallen. English barley and oats EE ccccntinnn | Ve. oo 93 7-0 arte Sts alee “39 
are also lower on the week. 1939 .. 105 | 82 104. + 18-2 ee a tat ae 
: =f c Flour (per 7 Ib.) /} 1 212) 1 114} 1 11g 
1939—August &3 ‘ 83 +I&-§ 1 1 7 
Tin.—It was announced at the end of last Sept... 159. | 74 155+ 4 0 Tes ere . 2 6. 2 6 7 
‘ week that plans had been approved for — 4 | oo 166 + 96-1 Sugar (granul’td 3 415 5 64 
the construction of a tin smelter in the Dec... 105 Ms aa +s — (per quart) | 654 734 754) 15 
United States and it is expected that con- a oe ~~) 31, | b1 684| $1 634 1 as 
struction will begin as soon as the Defence 19 a 80 | 83 80 7 48-2 Cheese eaieinaaae 10 “1 034 1 05 29 
6 Advisory Committee gives its approval. iced sag | 3 ia 4 a 5 Margarine : 
; This is chiefly a defence measure and it April... 145 94 142 + 51-0 —— = 619 - : \ 12 
) seems likely that the plant will be aban- —-- | os re 1280 +243 Eggs (each)...... 2 21 234| 47 
l doned at the end of the war. The price june rt - oa = | tae Potatoes(per7Ib.), 612 91, 734) - 21 
: of tin in this country continued its up- August 124 74 122 | +47-0 inden, All @eeda, — ee a 
ward movement until the end of last week Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- weighted (July, | 
ie but has since fallen back a little owing to tion in collaboration with Bank of Enrtgland, 1914 = 100) 138 | (164 166 ' 20 


lack of buying interest. 





Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the 9 days to September 30, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £25,506,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £99,936,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £125,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,162,936,000, against £309,248,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week 9days 


Revenue Esti- — — ended ended 
mate ~ Sept. Sept. 
1940-41 =< . 30, 30, 
, * 1939 1940 
1939 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... 510,500 53,010 95,111 1,734 4,083 
PIE cccnesse 83,000 8,900 11,690 70, 280 
Estate,  etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 40,210 40,840 1,280 220 
I ce seus 19,000 8,930 7,528 350 638 
TE cetsesene 70000 12,140 10,930 440 540 
DIS seicictieon 26,382... | 1,512 
Other Inland 

Revenue 1,000 390 220 20 10 
Total In. Rev. 769,600 123,580 192,701 3,894 7,283 
Customs ...... 309,350 132,639 144,868 7,293 5,731 
ED cheninans 213,550 61,250 85,100 1,958 13497 
Total Customs 


- and Excise... 522,900 193,889 229,968 9,251 19228 
Motor Duties 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) 6,600 D1050 D1050 
Crown Lands 1,150 650 550 30 10 
Receipts from 


Sundry Loans 5,000 3,350 645... ; 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 5,730 12,561 1,943 35 
Total Ordinary ay 

Revenue ... 1360191 338,464 452,518 14068 25506 

SELF-Bat. ed 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222, 39,546 40,850 2,200 2,600 
i 1446413 378,010 493,368 16268 28106 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 

Apr. 1, | Apr. 1 7 ale a 

Expenditure Esti- 1939, 1940, Week 9days 

mate t ended ended 
; : to Sept. Sept 

1940-41 Sept. Sept. . a 
30, 30, > , 

1939 1940 ©1939-1940 

ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 


of Nat. Debt 230,000 113,885 114,937 2,585 1,481 
~~ to N. 

reland.. 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600 3,463 3,440 81 55 


9,400 3,663 3,749 388 430 


Bet 000. 247,000 121,011 122,126 3,054 1,966 
Supply Serv. 3219790 521,515 1488010 36150 97970 








Total Ordinary 
Expenditure 3466790 642,526 1610136 39204 99936 
SELF-BAL. 





Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 39,546 40,850 2,200 2,600 
3553012 682,072 1650986 41404 102526 


The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
oans. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £285,805 
to £2,986,747, the other operations for the week (no 
longer shown separately) raised the gross National 
Debt by £72,118,000 to about £10,106 millions. 
(An analysis of the position of the National Debt 
appears on page 428). 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
£ thousands 


Net REPAYMENT 
Cony. Loan... 155 


NET INCREASES 
Treasury Bills ... 42,423 41 
Nat. Sav. Certs... 9,300 


3% Def. Bds. ... 7,240 
210% War Bds.... 40,350 
“Other debt”... 2,256 


Ways and Means 30,870 
Treasury deposits 94,000 





226,439 155 
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OTHER IssuES (NET OruHer Recerpts (NET 
(£ thousands 





Anglo-Turkish Agree- P.O. and Teleg. ... 2,800 
ORE FOES ocs0cce. . 35 
Overseas Trade Guar. 26 
Housing Act .......... 15 
76 2,800 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to September 30, 1940, are :-— 


(£ thousands 


Ordinary Exp.. 1,610,136 | Ord. Revenue... 452,518 


Misc. Iss. (net 4,202 Gross. borr. 1,167,730 
Inc. in balances 592 Less— 
Sinking fds. 5,318 
Net borrowing. 1,162,412 
1,614,930 1,614,930 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Tey Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
De- _ Float- 
we Bank posits in 
Ten- Ta Public of by Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
Sept. 30 510°:0 676°8' 49-1 1235-9 725-9 
1940 
June 22 755-0 861-1 42-3 1658-4 
» 29) 770°0 856-0 36-6 a .. 1662-6 
July 6 785-0 Not available 
» 13 800-0 ” ” 
» 20) 815-0 ” ” 
» 27) 826-0 906°5, 43:6 .» |! 30-0 |1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10) 836°0 ” ” 
» 17 836°0 wa ~ 
» 24) 836-0 ” »” 
» 31 836-0 1042-6) 60°7 i 30-0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 836-0 Not available 
» 14 836-0 ” »” 
» 21 836-0 9 9 
» 30 836-0 1085-1! 91-5 124-0 2136°7 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of a Allotted 
Tender ate at 
Applied % Mini- 
Offered “FP AC® Allotted oii 
Rate 
1939 s. d 
Sept.29 55-0 96-3 55:0 48 9-83 45 
1940 
June 21 65-0 97°6 65-0 20 4-97 60 
» 28 65:0 110°3 65:0 20 5-22 51 
July 5 65-0 105°4 65-0 20 5:10 55 
» 12 650 11273 65:0 20 4-97 48 
» 19 65-0 118°8 65:0 20 4:45 37 
» 26 65°0 125°8 61:0 20 4:44 31 
Aug. 2 65-0 122-1 60°0 20 4:86 42 
» 9 65°0 122-5 65:0 20 4:62 41 
» 16 65-0 116°5 65:0 20 5:21 48 
» 23 65°0 | 109:7 65°0 20 5-63 56 
» 20 65-0 134-9 65:0 20 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65:0 125-8 65°0 20 7-01 38 
» iI3;} 6-0 124:°7 65°0 20 6°72 35 
» 20 65-0 123°5 65:0 20 7-06 37 
» 27 65:0 131-9 65:0 20 6°33 81 


On September 27th applications at £99 14s. 10d, 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday and 
Saturday of following week were accepted as to about 
81 per cent. of the amount applied for and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday were accepted in full. £65-0 
millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
October 4th. For the week ending October 5th the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £30-°0 millions. 

e- 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 


BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended N.S.C. 3% Bonds 212% Bonds 
BO. BF oc00c0. 3,194 1,548 6,711 
—_— oe 3,373 | 2,422 8,207 
a eased a an 10,942 
Totals to date | 153,608* 153,701* 228,837t 
* 44 weeks. t 15 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to October Ist amounted to 9,027, of a total value 
of £19,017,288. Fromthe beginning of the campaign 
up to September 30th, principal of Savings Certifi- 
cates to the amount of £22,422,000 has been repaid 


October 5, 1940 





STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 2, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 ‘ 
Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities... 616,048,687 


Notes Issued : 
In Circultn. 605,255,385 
In Banking 





Dept... 24,986,190 Other Secs... 2,928,339 
Silver Coin .. 7,874 
Amount ot 
Fid. Issue .. 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s.per oz. y 
EB) cc seee 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4& 
Props. ’capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 142,562,838 


Rest ; 3,573,386 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps. :*21,267,791 Discs., etc... 2,795,546 
wa Securities 23,019,030 
Other Deps. : ecient 
Bankers 101,272,522 25,814,576 
Other Accts. 53,354,812 | Notes 24,986,190 


Gold & Silver 
154,627,334 | Coin 


657,907 

194,021,511 194,021,511 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 

sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 
Amt. Compared with 


~ , 
“> Last Last 
Week Year 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 


Note circulation .......... 605,255 191 66,506 
Deposits : Public ......... 21,268 7,742 5,922 
Bankers’....... 101,273 14,707 4,761 
BEB coccccee 53,355 1,459 12,488 
Total outside liabilities.. 781,151 5,015) + 80,155 
Capital and rest .......... 18,126 10 121 
COMBINED ASSETS —— — -—_—__—— 
Govt. debt and securitiest 769,627 5,337| + 79,354 
Discounts and advances 2,796 740 103 
Other securities .......... 25,947 1,219 477 
Silver coin in issue dept. & 8 200 
Gold coin and bullion 899 140 l 
RESERVES —— — —<$<$$—$—<$_— 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 25,644 631 16,507 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in | 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 14°5 0-1 11:4 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 
1939 1940 


Oct. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct 
i 11 18, 25 2 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ... 538°7 608-6 606°0 604°8 605°3 
Notes in bank- 


ing dept. ..... 41-4) 21-6) 24:2) 25:5) 25:0 
Govt. debt and 

securitiest.... | 576°7| 627-1, 627:2, 626°1) 627:1 
Other secs. ... 3] 2:7 2°8 2°8 2:9 
Silver coin .... 0-2 0:3 0:0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued 0-2 0:2 0-2 0:2 0:2 

ats. per f.oz. 168°00 168-00 168-00 168-00\168-00 
Deposits : 

,. 15-3 13-2 10-9) 13:5) 21:3 
Bankers’......... 106°0) 107-7 128-8) 116°0| 101-3 
eee 40:9 50:0; 52:2; 51°8) 53-4 
_ | er - | 162-2) 170-9 191-9) 181°3) 176-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... 113°6 139°5 157-°8) 147°8 142°6 
Discounts, etc. 2:4 4:1 3°7| 3S 2°8 
RET ausieseces 22:3; 23-0) 23-3} 21°9) 23-0 
EET eivineansee 138:°3 166-6 184-8 173°2) 168 4 
Banking dept. | 

BESET VE c00.0000. } 42-1) 22-4 25-1) 26°3) 25:6 
“Proportion”? =§ 25:9 13-1, 13-0) 14°4 14:55 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 







I.—An Account of the Totat REVENUE of the UNITED KINGDomM in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1941, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 


Ordinary Revenue 
Inland Revenue— 

I TR cttnndandcchvesesisxersecevsnsoes 
Sur-tax 
Estate, etc., Duties «......... 
Stamps sisi 
National Defence Contribution ...... . 
ON NS UN 65 oss asscescceseeccsses 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ......... 





Total Inland Revenue ......... 
Customs and Excise— 
EE are e : 
Excise 





Total Customs and Excise ... 


Motor Vehicle Duties ........ 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ... 
Crown Lands ‘a 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ... 
Miscellaneous Receipts . 


Total Ordinary Revenue 
Self-Balancing Revenue 
Revenue required to meet expenditure on 

Post Office and Broadcasting.. 


_ Estimate 
for the Year 
1940-41 
* 


£L 
| 510,500,000 


83,000,000 | 
86,100,000 | 
19,000,000 | 


| 70,000,000 4 
1,000,000 


Quarter from July 1 to September 30, 1940, 
compared with the corresponding Quarter of the 


Quarter 
ending 
Sept. 30, 
1939 


£ 


42,764,000 | 


2,240,000 
19,280,000 
4,550,000 
| 7,100,000 


140,000 





preceding Year 


Quarter 
ending 
Sept. 30, 
1940 


£ 
71,812,000 
5,170,000 
17, 
3,958,000 


890,000 


19,722,000 
130,000 


| 
71,116,000 | 


309,350,000 
| 213,550,000 34,300,000 | 
| 522,900,000 | 105,416,000 
35,000,000 | 3,882,000 
13,291,000 | —_ 1,140,000 
1,150,000 330,000 
5,000,000 2,994,884 
13,250,000 4,570,729 


1,360,191,000 
86,222,000 | 


1,446,413,000 | 214,217,613 284,948,961 76,035,665 | 





6,620,000 
| 
| 


74,231,000 
48,700,000 


122,931,000 


3,955,000 | 

3,750,00Q 
270,000 
222,567 

7,918,394 


194,407,613 | 264,348,961 | 75,245,665 | 


19,810,000 | 20,600,000 | 








£70,731,348 Net Increase 





* Supplementary Budget of July 23, 1940 (H.C. 150). 





378,010,390 








preceding Year 





' 493,368,411 


Period from April 1, 1940, to September 30, 1940, 
compared with the corresponding Period of the 


Decrease 


1,402,000 
1,210,000 


170,000 


2,782,000 


100,000 
2,705,136 


5,587,136 


£114,054,021 Net Increase 


Period Period 
Increase Necrease —. a Increase 
1939 1940 
ce: T-"s £ £ £ 
29,048,000 | 53,010,000 | 95,111,000 | 42,101,000 
2,930,000 8,900,000 | 11,690,000 | 2,790,000 
ma | 1,390,000 | 40,210,000 | 40,840,000 | 630,000 
592,000 8,930,000 7,528,000 | a 
ash 480,000 | 12,140,000 | 10,930,000 
19,722,000 | pe ae 26,382,000 | 26,382,000 
ves 10,000 390,000 220,000 ie 
51,700,000 2,472,000 | 123,580,000 | 192,701,000 | 71,903,000 
3,115,000 | 132,639,000 | 144,868,000 | 12,229,000 | 
14,400,000 | 61,250,000 | 85,100,000 | 23,850,000 | 
17,515,000 | | 193,889,000 | 229,968,000 | 36,079,000 | 
eee eeeeneeneneeerRNn 2 = 
73,000 me | 8,511,000 | 9,493,000 982,000 
2,610,000 uy | 2,754,000 | 6,600,000 | 3,846,000 
faa 60,000 | 650,000 550,000 | aes 
ie | 2,772,317 | 3,350,663 645,527 hye 
3,347,665 sh 5,729,727 | 12,560,884 | 6,831,157 
5,304,317 | 338,464,390 | 452,518,411 | 119,641,157 
£69,941,348 Net Increase | 
790,000 | 39,546,000 | 40,850,000 1,304,000 
5,304,317 120,945,157 





5,587,136 


> 


| £115,358,021 Net Increase 


II.—An AccounT showing the RECEIPTS into and IssuEs out of the EXCHEQUER in the period ending September 30, 1940, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 


RECEIPTS 


Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Ac- 
count I ea 


Self-Balancing Revenue as shown 


Account I 


in 


Total Revenue 


remporary Advances Repaid 
Bullion 
Essential Commodities Reserves Fund 


Money Raised by Creation of Debt :- 
a) For Capital Expenditure Issues 


Under the Post Office and Telegraph 


Acts, 1937 and 1939 : 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 
6) For other Issues (Net 


Repayments, etc. :— 


In respect of Issues under Land Settlement 


ties) Acts, 1919 and 1921 


Estimate for 


Period ending 


Period ending 





Estimate for 


Period ending 


Period ending 





ISSUES for the Year Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1940—-41* 1939 1940. 
Ordinary Expenditure x £ £L 


| Interest and Management of National 


Payments 





Debt 


to Northern 


Ireland 
chequer ..... aneininiannnhankes 
Other Consolidated Fund Services 
Total 5 a lis 

Total Supply Services (excluding Post 
Office and Broadcasting ; 


lotal Ordinary Expenditure 


Self-Balancing Expenditure 


| Post Office Vote and Vote for Broad- 


the Year Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1940-41 1939 1940 
£ £ 4 
1,360,191,000 338,464,390 452,518,411 
86,222,000 39,546,000 40,850,000 
378,010,390 493,368,411 
135,000 170,000 
2,500,000 
Money 
11,550,000 5,650,000 
22,000 
311,809,915 | 1,167,730,410 
Facili- 


In respect of Issues under Section 26 cf the Tithe 


Act, 1936 


1939 
Balances in Exchequer on | 4 
April lst :— | 
Bank of England 
Bank of Ireland 


2,063,755 
435,657 


1940 
d 


2,033,823 
360,799 


88,625 
1,070,000 


705,163,930 


2,499,412 


1,668,177,688 


2,394,622 


i | 
| 707,663,342 | 1,670,572,310 


* Supplementary Budget of 





casting 


Total Expenditure 
Temporary Advances :— 
Bullion isi semied 
Essential Commodities Reserves Fund 
Issues to meet Capital Expenditure :— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph 
1937 and 1939 
Under the Housing 


Act, 1914 


Sinking Funds 

Issues under Section 1 (1) of 
Shipping Act, 1934 

Issues under Section 26 (1 

Issues under the Defence Loans Acts, 19 


the N 


Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish 


ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938... 
Issues under Section 4 (1 
Guarantees Act, 1939 


Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08 :— 


Issues under Section 9 of the Finance ‘ 


of the Tithe 


230,000,000 


9,400,000 
7,600,000 


247,000,000 


3,219,790,000 


3,466,790,000 


Money 


orth Atlantic 
Act, 1936 

37 and 1939 
Arma- 


of the Overseas Trade 


Act, 1908 


Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1939 1940 
Balances in Exchequer :— £ £ 
Bank of England 2,021,980 | 2,035,336 
Bank of Ireland 429,564 951,411 


H.C. 150 


July 23, 1940 





113,884,890 


3,663,033 
3,462,748 


121,010,671 


441,015,545 





562,026,216 


39.546,000 


601,572,21 


) 


320,000 
,500,000 


to 


,550,000 
17,000 


5,165,237 


770,796 
960,000 
,500,000 


ot 


584,649 


,250,900 


21,000 





5,211,798 


663,342 





1,488,010,084 


114,936,887 


3,748,902 
3,439,903 





122,125,692 





40,850,000 
1,650,985,776 


170,000 


5,650,000 
31.000 


102,180 
970,000 
962,490 
3,361,865 
34,000 


1,667,585,563 





2,986,7 +7 


1,670,572 


310 














444 
OVERSEAS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May lith; Belgium, 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland 





+ Gold and foreign ex. transferred to Foreign 
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June 


October 5, 1940 


BANK RETURNS 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengés 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


May May 


June Aug. | Aug. | Sept. Sep 
of June 15th; Java, Egypt, of June 22nd; Greece, ASSETS 17, 23, 31, 7 23, 30, Zz 7 - 
Jugoslavia, of June 29th; Prague, Roumania, of Metal reserve : 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 ASSETS 1940 1940 | 1940. 1940 
August 31st; Australian : Commonwealth Bank, Gold coin and bullion 124-1 124:1 124:1, 124:1 Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
National Bank of Bulgaria, Banque Mellie Iran, Foreign exchange ... 95:9 59-1) 59-1, 59-5 OE ae 51 349 338 332 
South African Reserve Bank, of September 21st; Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 424:0 615°6 646°5 628-9 Balances abroad......... 254 269 307 321 
South Africa, and International Settlements, of Advances to Treasury | 298-6 343-1 343-1 342°8 Sterling securities ...... 1,315 1,315) 1,315 1,315 
September 28th. - paaeenanees dae . Indian Gov. rupee secs. 496 196 196 496 

KR ~ Notes in circulation 832 948 -1 1039-71020°6 Investments ............ 88 87 87 & 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERV E BANKS Sight liabilities .. | 193-9 244-9 186-4) 177-1 LIABILITIES , 
Million $’s Cash certificates......... 99:0 93-5 93:5 93-5 Notes in circn.: India 2,211 2,193 2,221 2,213 
‘i : —— — _  Seeeaven 123. 122) 124 123 
12 ——— .* — — ws Deposits : Govts. ...... 143 138 140 137 
: > > oe > Banks ...... 372 103 402 429 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 7 NASH: ’ an te om A 2. 42 
and due from Treas. | 14,696| 18,756| 18,843, 18,953 BANK OF JAPAN. Million yen Reserve ratio ............ 976", 676%, 67-9", 68-0 
ta reserves ......... 15,030) 19,112) 19,203) 19,293 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
otal cash reserves ... | 325| 344 348 328 3 0 7 ; 3 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,785) 2,434) 2,434) 5,650 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 9 10 1940 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Total bilis and secs. ... | 2,804) 2,463) 2,447) 2,438 ol 501-3 501-3 501-3) 501-3 Million £N.Z.’s 
ote 18°633| 22527] 22462) 22°617 Coin & bullion: Gold 501 501 1 501 
SR -iconnsine 8, 3527 22,462) 22,617 Other 1 27:2 24-2) 23-6 ; 
LIABILITIES aa - Foreign exch. fund 300-0 300-0 300-0 300-0 — Aus: | i. Aug 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,732) 3,396) 5,406) 5,464 Discounts and advances | 448°3 870-7 719-0 797-6 — ote pt anes 19, 
Excess mr. bank res.... | 5,360) 6,530) 6,542. 6,720 G ond 1497-1 2527-0 2447-3 2409 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 11,672 13,624 13,703) 13,800 Aasuain? enowaie. con a gt rd gins 0-9 — 0 Gold and stg. exch. 2:80 15°89) 15-03 14-99 
Govt. deposits eeececces | ‘; 469 - 790 793 678 LIABILITIES 7 = ~ te roe peueeene Se vane re ” er 25 = 26 rr 26 38 
. Total deposits ......... 12,916) 15,964) 16,021| 16,065 | Notes issued .......0..0 2243-5 3334-5 3264-9 3296-7 . 0, 294) 294 2°54 
Total liabilities 18,633'22,527| 22,462! 22,617 i ; 511 792 763 LIABILITIES 
TIES «+e neve 5, £2,921) 2d,408) 22,011 Deposits: Government 511°8 792°9 763:9 698:°9 Bank Note 15-80 72 72) 2 
Reserve ratio ............ 185-2°%|89-5%|89-6%,, 189-6 Cine 5 85-1 4-8! 03°] ~— od tok oe oh 15 r 19:72; 19°78 . 00 
BANKS AND TREASURY : ine ken : e A ia »S. : state i 9.7 > O99 4-88 
cnties Banks and others ........ 12:92) ““°9") 16-67! 17-25 
Monetary gold stock 16,958) 21,093) 21,166) 21,271 BANK OF ESTONIA Reserves to sight liabs. (28:1 36° 2",|35:'6 
Treas. & bk. currency | 2,920) 3,040) 3,041) 3,046 ae , 7 
LIABILITIES ar Million Estonian krones BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
Money in circulation . 7,309) 8,084) 8,090; 8,172 
Treas. cash and dep.... | 2.719) 3,101 3,091) 2,972 July | June | ‘July Jul July ; June July July 
23, 23, 15, 23 15, 29, 6 15, 
sala ones < ASSETS 1939 194 1940 1940 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ Gold coin & gold bullion} 40°90) 40°91) 42.75) 47. Gold reserve ............ | 616°3| 834°2! 719-4) 722-9 
. Sept. Aug. | Sept. Sept. Net foreign exchange 7s S:7% ~~ . Secondary cover :— 
13, 31, § ; 11 Home bills discounted | 11°00) 20°58) 22-47) 22-82 Swedish assets ...... 226°1) 894-9) 848 4) 7 l 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Loans and advances ... | 14°29) 38:19) 33-73) 37-70 Foreign assets ...... $724°8) 436°6 547°9| 554-6 
t+Reserve: Gold......... 225:7) . LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Other ...... 50-4 2-7 14°3| 23-1 Notes in circulation ... | 55°12) 85°14) 87°30) 95-29 Notes in circulation 983 -5|1478 0/1402: ¥ 1388-9 
CRIED wcoccescccccoce 194:0 551-3 555-6 558 Sight dep., of which ... | 21-74) 25-60) 25-85) 23-64 Deposits: Government | 364°4) 88:4 94:2) 39-2 
LIABILITIES (a) Government... 24) 13°64) 12°46, 10-87 Banks & others | 560:3 51:6 82-5! 123-0 
Note circulstion......... 203-2 306°5 312-9 320-2 (6) Bankers ...... 10-92) (7-81) 8-03) 7-5 ¢ Including “ gold abroad not included in gold 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. 36:5 32:9 16:9 40:2 Reserve ratio ..........-. |64°6".'42' 2%. 42° 2", \40°2 reserve.” 
ered banks 210-2, 215-5. 225°8 206-2 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 





Exchange Control Board against securities. BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _ litas Million ‘Turkish pounds 
BANK OF LATVIA.—Million lats cia June | June | June Jun 
via 8, 15, ye & 29 
July July July July ) l i5 ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 
31, 8, fe 29 ASSETS l ) 1940 194( \¢ CE SE ae. 110°6; 110°3 110 110 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 GREE ccnccncdncscons -- 62-17 57°45 57-45 66-29 Clearing and other exch. 23°5 21:8 21-5 21:5 
Gold coin and bullion 97°87 71:54 71-53 71-54 Silver and other coins 12°92 6°78 6°85 6:41 Treasury bonds 139-4. 130-4 139-4 130-4 
Foreign currency ...... 36°14, 29-29 29-22 29-16 DiscountS .........++-+++ 91°78 137-39 143-41 158-42 Commercial bills ...... 241°7| 251:4 252 18 
Short-term bills.......... 52°27 74°37 75-01 88-08 Advances ................ 26°88 30°62 33-18 37-64 Securities 36'3| 56-4 56:5 56°6 
against securities 90°84149-1 148-50145-91 LIABILITIES Advances 10°45 14:3 16:4 15 
LIABILITIES Bank notes in circulatn. 152°82 171-39 168-98 199 80 LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 81:00123-3 125-58 123-33 Current accounts ...... 35°42 54°95 61-44 68-07 Notes in circulation ... 337°4 351:9 351:9 354°9 
Deposits & current accs. 138:°46124°9 124-01 139-72 Deposits ........-..0000000 47 47°43 35°35 SEN ccpcccsanccenvsese | LER 109 110°7 111°1 
Government accounts 65°70 66°7 66°47 64-72 Clearing & other exch. 28-2 6-9 20:7 80 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between September 27th 
and October 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange. 


U.S. $ (4°8623) 4:0212-03lo; mail transfers, 4°02'2-0353. Can. $ (4°8623 
4-43-47; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-22 Sept. 27-30, 17-60-70; 
Oct. 1, 17°55-65; Oct. 2-3, 17°45-55. Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95 Arg. pesos 


mail transfers, 16-90-17-15. Ned. E. Ind. Fl. (12°11 
58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl.) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 
17610—54. Portuguese Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. 
transfers 4-02-0414. Philippine (peso), 8°09-12; 


(11-45) 16-90-17-13; 
7-58-62 ; mail transfers, 
7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 
Panama, $4-02-04; mail 
mail transfers, 8-09-13. 


7 





Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 


34 cent. pm.-par. Canada, lo cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 
3 Ore pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. 
MARKET RATES 
Parof «¢ ” . , > 2 
; Sept. 27, Sept. 28,' Sept. 30, Oct. 1, Oct. 2, Oct. 3, 
London on Exchange 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
per £ 
Budapest, Pen. | 27°82 | 1910* 1919* 191o* 19lp* | 191% 1915* 
| 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 
Belgrade, Din. 276-324 2008(¢ 2008(¢ 2008(g 2008(g)> 2003 2003 é 
Sofia, Lev...... |673°66 | 315* | 315* | 315* 315* | 315* 315* 
Helsingfors, Mk) 193-23 175-205 | 175-205 {175-205 {175-205 | 180-2 10) 180-210 
Alexandria, Pst} 9712 | 9753-58 | 9753-53 | 975e— 9733-58 | 9739-5 | 973 
371q* | 371q* 37ig* | 371g* | 371g* | 371q* 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°22leq | 40-50(5)| 40-50(5)| 40-50(5)| 40-50(4)) 40 -55(5)| 49° 55¢é 
46 -55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46°55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46-°55(c)} 46 -55(« 
} 510* 510* 510* | 510* 510* 510* 
Istanbul, £T 110 4 | 520(b) | 520(b | 520(6) | 520(b) 520(b) | 520(6) 
Athens, Dr. ... | 375 515* 515* | 515" | 515° |} 515* | 515* 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800* s00* g00* | gs00* | 800* | 800* 
India, Rup. ... | ¢18d.  {1715;6- |1715;65- {17 15;e— = {1 715;6- [17 - |1715;5- 
181y¢ 18 1Bli¢ 1811¢ 1811 Ish 
Kobe, Yen..... |¢24 -58d./1379-14%9/ 1379-1459/1379-1459)1379-1459/1379-1459)1379-14 
Hongkong, $.. |¢ 1479-1519) 1479-1519|1479-151g/1479-151g) 1479-1519) 1478-15 
Rio, Mil........ T5 899d. d d d | 7 1 1 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 (d d (d d (d d 
Montevideo. $ (+ 51d. d 1 d | d d d 
Singapore, $.. |¢ 28d.  (281;6—516 |28!i6—516 |281i6—16 |281ig—16 |2Blig— 16 |28) 16 
Shanghai, $ .. |¢ ... 314-3 314-3 314-372 | 31g-3 314-3 314 
Bogota, Pes. .. oes 6t 6t 6t | 6¢ 6t 6t 


* Sellers. t Nominal. ¢ Pence per unit of local currency. § Mail transfers. 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Week Acvcregat Week Aggregate 
ended January | to ended January 1 to 
Sept. Sept. Sept Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
30,’39 28,’40 30,'39 28, *40 30,’ 39 28,40 30, °39 28, *40 
Working 
days :— 6 6 230 231 Newcastle ... | 1,186) 1,293) 57,596) 50,321 
Birmingham | 1,800) 1,688! 89,666) 85,499; Nottingham 383 405. 18,599) 16,361 
Bradford ...| 1,274, 2,915) 33,325| 64,516) Sheffield 429) 421) 39,409) 25,240 
Bristol ...... 1,742, 2,107 | 52,135) 70,048 ~- ——- —— 
ET uusenbene 786 580) 30,339 28,630, 10 Towns... |22532 24939,905003 1022330 
Leicester 648) 623) 27,167, 28,766 a 
Liverpool 4,817 5,058 191477 218470) Dublin 
Manchester (9,467 9,849 365290 434479 Southamptont ; 65 1,924 


t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


‘he following rates remained unchanged between September 27th and Oct. 3rd. :— 
Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 


60 days, 11 3 months, 1 »3 4 months, llig-ll, ; 6 months, Llig—114%. 
Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 ; 3 months, 1) Day-to-day money, 
34-114%%. Short loans, 1-114%. Bank deposit rates, Discount deposits at 


4-11 
call, 12% ; at notice, 54 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d, d d. d. 
DE, Bi vsassck oo 237 23 Oct. 2 23715 23 
5 Tibushishiesasces® Gai 2 5 23716 23 
Oct. L ciccbiaccunah > 23 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
. . Sept Sept. 27, Sept. 28, Sept. 30,) Oct. 1, | Oct. 2, 
New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
London :— Cent Cent Cents Cents Cents Cents 
OS een 40354 403 403 104 10354 40310 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:85 22-91 22-91 22-9610 23-Ollo| 23-02 
SIRE, TOD. cocésccosesenncse 5: 05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-O5(c)) 5-05(c) 
Berlin, Mark ..........000+ 49-00 40-00 40-00 10-00 40-00 40-00 
Stockholm, Kr. .......-. 23°85 23°85 23°85 23-80 23:85 23°85 
Montreal, Can. $.......-- | 86°500 86°625 87°125 85:750 85-875 | 84:°625 
BORER, TER cecicccccvecess 23:48 23-48 23:48 23-48 23:48 23:48 
Shanghai, $..........-.+-++ 5:48 5°45 5-50 5-74 5-66 5-70 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23:20¢ 23-20¢ 23:25¢ 23:25+ | 23-25+ | 23-25¢ 
Brazil, Milreis............. 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-50 
t Official buying rate 29-78 (c) Nominal. 
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> 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
| | 
| 5 Appropriation Preceding Year 
let Pea Available 
. Year Total Deprecia- Net Profit for : 
Company Ending Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Difference 
; ‘ _- Interest | Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry otal Net Ord. 
| ates Div. Div. ate | Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div. 
| ( or 
ie Pa £ £ £ £ “ae £ £ k k 
Financial Land, etc. 
Trafford Park Estates Tune 30 | 104,427 59,662 114,081 - 52,000 8 7,662 104,008 58,400 8 
Whitehall Court . June 30 24,128 372 733 550 178 29,380 | 976 
lron, Coal and Stee! | 
Blakeborough(J.) and Sons) June 30 82,080 25,853 27,271 3,296 6,728 10 de 15,829 67,552 | 47,683 20 
Horseley Bde.& Piggott(T), June 30 142,924 20,000 38,833 53,404 1,607 16,172 12 10,000 11,054 106,824 (ja) 40,205 12 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal May 31 114,225 . 36,929 58,471 5,518 21,245 10 10,000 166 113,942 76,192 12 
Ransome & Marles Brng. | June 30 239,494 109,695 10,038 162,960 5 85,225 20 4,813 233,072 157,038 20 
Stothert and Pitt June 30 135,480 22,399 1,325 2,394 17,969 12 2,036 143,499 98,320 15 
Rubber | 
Chembong Malay Mar. 31 24,166 620 9,172 22,491 8,367 + 805 20,346 10,687 2 
Pahang Para Apr. 30 9,753 1,757 2,614 1,545 2°08 212 5,485 | Dr. 561 Nil 
Shops and Stores 
Debenhams, Ltd . July 31 676,702 483,316 729,223 379,000 41,666 8lz 50,000 12,650 672,227 527,371 20 
Harvey Nichols & Co.... | July 31 29,730 Dr. 14,151 14,133 30,000 |Dr.15,867 28,284 73,989 49,924 2 
Trusts 
Capital and National July 31 47,865 14,034 24,393 9,750 4,284 47,554 14,743 Nil 
Other Companies 
Aspro Limited i June 30 283,231 6,746 154,350 171,153 16,500 75,625 25 60,000 2,225 277,342 169,910 25 
Cramphorn, Ltd. May 31 71,599 4,043 2,860 9,501 1,401 71 6 992 504 55,021 2,547 6 
Gaumont-British Pi Mar. 31 546,256 32,717 222,608 300,045 178,750 42,500 1,358 683,099 297,389 
Hurst, Nelson and (¢ July 13 32,556 5,000 44,108 55,348 6,600 28,750 12 10,000 1,242 67,612 56,903 12 
Kay and Co. (Engineers May 31 3,196 1,443 9,503 10,640 ) 12 1,597 28,207 24,460 15 
Levland & Birm’gham Rbr, June 30 142,777 t ) 108,734 140,349 6,000 75,000 12 20,000 7,734 123,649 113,186 12 
Thorncliffe Coal Distilln June 30 110,165 44,567 59,848 20,060 11,309 50 10,000 3,198 33,379 18,794 Nil 
Yorkshire Dyeing, et June 30 29,213 9,585 » 590 14,172 4 ) 5,000 2,840 15,807 'D 4,536 Nil 
Torals (£000's No.ofCos . 
Week to O 1940 20 2.290 { 1 01 f 20 48 12 ( 
n.1l toQ 194 1,723 ) 414 96,721 40,9 1 t 27,315 i4 116 188,47 
a) After depreciation provision 
vv ‘ 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
*Int Pa Pre *Int Pa Dp, *Int D Pre 
( . or [ota bi Ye Compa ep j I al : | seta Company ; or 2 Total b Yea 
i tFinal Final 
IN RA z i an S I 3 l¢ Erinoid 6 Nil 
Atlas Assurance $6* 7 Nov 1 ¢ * Roan A pe Coppe t 20 15 I anti t6 t6 
Brit. & For. Marine 6* Oct 27/6* Firth (T.) & Brown (J +6* . Oct. 15) 6* 
Royal Exchange Assur 11* Nov. ¢ 11* INDUSTRIALS Griew (I.) & Co. 1* Oct. 8 1* 
Aircratt Components ) 25 Henley’s (W. T. 5* , 5* 
TEA AND RUBBER Atkinson Oates Mtrs 6d. p.s.! Nov. 15/1 Hoffmann Manutg. $71o* Oct. 22) $710* 
Amherst Rubber 4* Oct. 28 Nil* Beardmor Willian * _ Horseley Bridge, etc. 12 i2 
Galaha Tea 3* - Beechams Pills 7 Yet. 7 € * Lochgelly Iron 10 12 
H Rubt 7 3 Britain Steamship 219* ‘ Nil* Mansfield Brewery 6* 8* 
Rosehaugh ( 2 Nil British Gas Light 3* 31o* National Canning 10 8 
Seaport (Sel 5 British Piston Ring 15+ 20 Nthn. Gen. Transport - 4* 
British Xylonite 219* 21o* Parkinson (Sir L. t3et 1334 18 
MINING Bryant and May £10* O ; $10* Do. Ptg. Pref. ... 2lot 10 12 
Beralt Tin, et« 5+ 10 20) Burmah Oil 5* Nov 5* Reardon Smith Line... +5 t5 
General Mining 10* Nov 10* Cables Investment 3+ 5 5 Renold Chain ’ 7t 10 10 
Hong Kong Tin 12\o* Churchill! Machine Tool 15* 15* Scottish Agricultural.. 5 1 
Idris Tin dio® Orc 29; Nil* Edinburgh Investment 3* * Smiths Stamping 10 10 
Martha Gold 10* Nov. 1) $10* English Sewing Cotton 21o* 21o* Tebbitt Brothers... awe 614 Nil 
Mufulira Copper lll, : 1354 Ericsson Telephones.. 33° $6* Villiers Engineering 7 7 
t Free of Income Tax. 
a wee . _ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
| (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gs ss Keceipts Agg Gsros 
<6 for eck Receipts Name Oct. 2, 1940 Name Oct. 2, 1940 Name Oct. 2, 1940 
Nan © Ending | 
B 
1940 oO! 1940 or Mid. & Sthn 11/6 bid National D. | 9/4!-10/4 Key. Gold 7/9-9/3 
. Limited Inv. 109-12/3 Century ... | 10 --11/9xd_ Br. Ind. 4th 9 9-116 
New British | 6/10!2—7/101o Scottish 9/--10'6 Elec. Inds. 11/--12/6 
B.A. and Pacific 12 Sept. 21 $1,125,000 100,000 13,329,000 — 1,571,000 Invest. Tr. 8/3-10/3* Univ. 2nd.. | 11/--12/9xd Met. & Min. 9/1!0-10 7 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 12 21 $1,789,000 114,000 22,716,000 147,000 Bk. & Insur. | 11/9-13/9xd* Inv. Flex... 7/9-9/-xd Cum. Inv... 11,/6-13/- 
B.A. Western : 12 >] $625,000 177,000 7,387,000 901,000 Insurance .. 12/3-14/3* Inv. Gen... 11/710-12 71. Producers .. 5 /--6 
Canadian Pacifi 38 14 $3,537,000 — 972,000 116,753,000 +- 17293000 rer 12/--14/-* Key. Flex.. 7/9-9/3 Dom. 2nd .. 4/3-5 
Central Argentine 12 21 $1,362,550 549,600 16,980,350 — 7,808,900 Sct. B.I.I.T. 9/3-11/3* Key. Cons. 7/410-8/10 Orthodox .. 5 9-6 9xd 
+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
Shorter Co mments rise in gross earnings, is due to a rise in tax charge. Net profits amount to 
. J 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
Among engineering companies whose 
reports have been issued recently, RAN- 
SOME AND MARLES and HORSELEY 
BRIDGE AND T. PIGGOTT have both 
maintained the previous year’s dividends 
at 20 and 123 per cent. respectively. 
RANSOME AND MARLES’ net earn- 
ings are lower at £90,038 against £157,038, 
after allocating £35,000 due for increased 


taxation on the profits of 1938-39. 
HORSELEY BRIDGE gross income is 


considerably higher at £142,924 against 
£106,824 and net income shows only a 
moderate decline from £40,205 to £38,833. 
Reduction in the LOCHGELLY IRON 
AND COAL COMPANY’S net profits 
from £76,192 to £36,929, despite a small 


LES 


tax provision from £8,000 to £53,000. 


The dividend is reduced from 12} to 
10 per cent. DEBENHAMS’ | total 
income has risen from £672,227 to 


£676,702 in spite of conditions highly 
unfavourable to the retail trade. The rise 
is accompanied by a decline in net earnings 
from £527,371 to £483,316 and a reduction 
in dividend from 205g to 813 per cent. 
HARVEY NICHOLS are passing the 
ordinary dividend—in the previous year 
2 per cent. was paid. ‘Total income has 
dropped sharply from £73,989 to £29,730, 
leaving a net loss of £14,151 against a net 
profit of £49,924, and involving a draft on 
reserves amounting to £15,867. The 
remarkable increase in gross income from 
£33,379 to £110,165 earned by THORN- 
CLIFFE COAL DISTILLATION is not 
wholly absorbed by a substantially higher 


£44,567 against £18,794, and the directors 
have declared a dividend of 50 per cent. 
against nilk LEYLAND AND BIR- 
MINGHAM RUBBER COMPANY has 
maintained the 124 per cent. dividend, 
although net earnings have fallen from 
£113,186 to £108,734. HURST NELSON 
AND COMPANY have also maintained 
the 12} per cent. dividend, although both 
total and net earnings have fallen from 
£67,612 to £52,556 and from £56,903 to 
£44,108 respectively. 


Qualcast, Ltd.—We regret that an 
incorrect comparison of net profits 
appeared in the table on page 385 of 


The Economist of September 21st. These 
figures should have been £35,982 for 1939 
instead of £55,982, compared with 
£26,852 for 1940. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 











Ailowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. on 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. N 
aaa = ae E 
Prices, _ Pri 7 Prices, Pri Ch’ F 
Prices, rice, Yield Last two rice, | Un ge i 
an. 1 to 4 ie. an. 1 to — * Yield 
Year 1939 a 2, 1940 Name of Security Ot | Oct. 2, ol 2, 1940 Dividends Name of Security a Sept. Oct. 2, B 
High | Low High | Low nae 1940 | High | Low | @) @) ()_ 1940 | 25 1940 ° 
British Funds re ) % | % || tron, Coal, &c.—cont. | ls Gee R 
711g 61 7634 | 681g || Consols 212% ......... 7379 : os @ 34/6 20/- 10 ¢ 12° c|| S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 23/9 +1/3}10 2 9 ME 
107g 98 1105g | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 11014 312 10f|) 54/9 | 33/9 t2loa) +512 6|| Staveley Coal, etc. ft 39 /- + 3d | 2 o 
2 one 987, 98lp | Conv.2% 1943-45 9810 es 3 6 47/6 | 26/- 1219 c| 1219 ¢|| Stewarts & Lloyds 37/3 +1/— | 6 0 
9634 901g | 10012 9512 Do 212% 1944-49 . 9914 211 11 39/—- | 17/6 1012 5 4 a) Swan, Hunter /1...... 25/9 +9d | 5 12 6 
991g 927g || 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 . 1015 215 9 || 24/3 | 11/6 2loa 512 6) Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 17/-xd | + 6d | 8 0 
991g 87 | 10214 od Do. ot te after 1961 | 100!> 3 9 8f|| 21/1012) 9/6 6 b 4 a) Vickers 10/-............ 13/-xd) ... 13 6 N 
1121g | 10354 112 | 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 10753 219 0} Textiles 
87% 7934 9234 865g | Fund. 210% 1956-61 903, $26 8/1012) 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- 4/- ; Nil P 
935g 8734 9812 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 975. 219 4 38/6 | 21/3 5 a 5 i Coats,J.&P.£1 ...... 29/- 3d 17 0 BA 
951g 871, 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 971 3 2 8 || 39/1012! 20/3 7 ¢ 212 a Courtaulds £1 ......... 29/- 1/- 16 6 HA! 
1091g | 10012 | 11354  1055g Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... | 112 33 4 35/9 | 22/6 5 b 212 a) English Swg. Ctn. £1 22/6 Tlod 16 6 
O91, 9454 | 102 98%5 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 | 100 2 9 5k} 24/419) 11/9 Nil c 712 c|| Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 166 - 20 
967g 911g 10154 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... | 101! 218 1 61/3 | 42/6 t10 c¢ t8loc! Patons & Baldwins £1 46 3 Tlod 13 6+ 
oe a 10054 | 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 100), : BU’ 
1083, | 102 | IL1lp | 10513;¢) Victory Bonds 4% ... || 110 3 9j Electrical Manufactg. CHI 
sie ie 1007, 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... 100 3 0 43/1lp, 26/3 10 c¢ 10 ¢)| Associated Elec. £1 ... 35 - 5140 H 
9878 86 | 102 931g | War. L. 312% af. 1952 | 101 3 6f 92/6 | 66/3 15 6b 5 a) British Insulated £1... 70 5 14 9 Ii 
8378 73 =| 891g 8014 | Local Loans 3% ...... 865s 3 3 69/- | 46/3 10 b 5 a) Callenders £1 ......... 55 /- 2/6}5 9 90 coc 
99 91 100 97lo | Austria 3% 1933-53... a9 3 2 20/- 11/6 12196 712 a| Crompton Park. A 5/- 139 7 59 A 
64 551g Tllg | 5934 | India 212% ........0005 67 3 gs || 33/9 | 16/3 10 c) 10 cj English Electric £1 24 3 6d| 8 5 0 C 
90 78 9714 8214 RTE eat ifositiene 91 3 5 83/- | 52/6 20 ¢ 20 cc} General Electric £1 ... 70/- Tlod} 5 14 9 
115% | 1041, 115 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... || 110 3 0 Gas and Electricity Co} 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 5 b 3 a\\ Clyde Valley Elec. i 313 : 5 20 S 
10614 95 1071g 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 104 4 4 42/6 20/6 10lgc 3 a) County of oe 1 25 /— 2/6'8 8 0 C 
1121, 103 1107, 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 107 4 0 27/- 18/- 2loa 319 6| Edmundsons £1 ...... 22 5 90 
1031, 92 1057g | 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 102 4 3 18/3 11/6 110d 214 a) Gas Light & é! £1. 14 3 3d | 5 12 0 EG( 
110 102 10812 | 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 106 3 3 8312 29 2a 4 6 Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 39 s 5 4a LA! 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 | 23/6 5 6 2l9a) Lancashire Elec. £1... 25/6 6d | 5 18 0 PO" 
Llllg | 104 11014 | 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 105 4 4 21/- 12/- 2lob Nila} London Ass. Elec. £1 126 1/3} 4 00 E 
815g 72 85 78 Ss ih. atesaaessses 8] 3 A 31/4lg 17/6 4lo6 212 a|) North-East Elec. £1... 22 6d | 6 6 0 
93% 861, 94lp 871g Liverpool 3% 1954-64 90xd 3 s 42/3 | 22/- 6 b 3 a) Northmet Power a 286 4lod) 6 6 0 suc 
10254 95 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 98 3 3 38/71o\ 24/- 5lob 212 a|| Scottish Power £1...... 28 6 1/-| 5 12 0 C 
Foreign Governments 39/6 | 24/- 5 b 3 a| Yorkshire Electric £1 29'6 94/5 9 0 
911g 7334 9234 71 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 72 6 0 Motor, Cycle and R 
651, 34 5812 22 Austria 410% 1934-59 28 2 Oo! Aircraft 
5 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * 17/6 7/6 BD tl re nacccticnntene 14 3 lind | 5 5 0 
231, 61g 3519 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 24 9 Op| 16/412) 6/- 4a 6 6. Bristol Aero. 10/- Q 3d j11 2 3 
19 9 23 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 12 12 On|| 36/3 | 17/3 1219 ¢ 121g ¢c|) De Havilland Air. £1 | 20- 1/3 |12 10 0 TO: 
551g 231g 45l4 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 19 16/9 7/- t15 c| ¢121g c|) Fairey Aviation 10/-... 109 3d j11 12 Of L 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... * 18/719, 12/41. S c¢ 6 Ford Motors {1 ...... 156 714 0 
8614 58 7934 5012 Egypt Unified 4% .. 64 ao 0 15/7lo  6/- 1712 5} 15 a\| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) a is 0 0 R 
121, 1019 8 French 4% (British) .. * 60/712, 39/4lo 1212 b Bio ai LAGRR, T.(LI)  cccccccee 47 6 2/6; 5 4 3 
44 4 758 5 German Dawes 5% 5 88/3 | 28/9 25 c\ 20 c| Leyland Motors £1... | 494 Tlod| 8 4 0 
331g 3 612 333 | Do. Young Ln. 419% 3 27/712 + 16/9 45 c¢c 40 c¢ Morris Motors 5/-Ord. | 22 - 6d|9 2 0 
30 15 2419 1219 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * 42lz5 21g 5 a 15 6) Rolls-Royce £1......... 3 5 14 0 co: 
351g 15 25 101g Hungary 712% __is...... 13 12/354, 6/- 221g ¢ 25  c|\ Standard Motor 5/-... 113 3d |11 2 3 R 
611, 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... . Shipping 
22/712} 12/3 4c 5 | Furness, Withy £1 ... 17 3 3d 16 2 
orang organo ~~ 23/9 | 13/6 4126, 2 al P.&O. Def. £l......... 183 3d 16 0 
Jan. if Last two Price, Yield 20/- 13/- ’ ¢ 5  c)| Royal Mail Lines £1... 146 19 0 
Oct. 2, 1940 Dividends Name of Security Oct. Oct. 2. 10/9 4/- Nil ¢ Nil c!| Union Castle Ord. £1 6 6 Ni C 
“; Tea and Rubber 
_High | Low 9 ®) (6) EG) a - ____—-1940 _|| 16/712 5/9 6 ¢ 4 c) Allied Sumatra £1...... 86 3d g 0 
Railways £L d. 27/3 14/- 2a 4 6 Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 14/6 6d 5 0 (a 
10 3l4 Ni Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. . 4 } 32/1019 20/- 2l2a 7\2 b| Jokai(Assam) £1 ...... 28 6d 2 0 
Ql, 47 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 .. * 3/1114, 2/3 4a 6 6) London Asiatic 2/- ... 3 - 13 3 —_ 
52 22 319 c} liga Gt. Western Ord....... 28 12 0 34/9 20/- 4a 6 6 Rubber Trust £1 ...... 256 Llod 0 0 
80 34lg $ 4a 2l2a@ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 10 0 3/3 1/7le 9 ¢ 5 c| United Serdang 2/- ... 2/1 d 15 0 
60 20 4c 2a BPO, OT, EGE HE. wcccce 27 14 9 oil 
24 9 Nil ¢ Rte 6 BE. GORE, — cenevvece 11 13 0 60/334 23/11 20 ¢ 5 c. Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 27/6 13 0 
601, 211g 4c 2 Gl See Bs ED cacsnence 30 13 3 27/7io 14/6 17126 §=12!9 a) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 246 6d 20 " 
701g 35 2 b ee  < . 43 9 0 73/6 35/- 16 6b 5 a\| Burmah Oil £1 ......... 47 6xd 2/3 16 0 GR. 
6514 24 llg ¢ 34a Lon. Trans. “C” 26 5 2 81/10 28/9 | ¢20 ¢ +5 ec) Shell Transport £1 ... 35 Tlod 17 Of \ 
22 7 Nil c 114c Southern Def. ......... 91 13 0 80/- 45/6 Jlob 7\2a)\ Trinidad Leasehlds £1 67 6 Tlod 9 
79 35lo S ¢ 2loa Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 40 12 0 Miscellaneous N 
104 5812 2lga) 2126) Do. 5% Pf........2000. 71 7 0 | 62/6 | 38/9 7126} 5 aj Assoc. P. Cement £1 | 57 6 7 0 C 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 5 6 Nil a) Barker(John) £1 ...... 26 3 39 16 0 R 
67/9 49/- 10 6 7iga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 50/- 7 0 44/6 27/6 m29 c 30-9c! Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 39 16 19 0 B 
3421g 31612 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 326 3 9 56/- 28/9 8lob 3 a) Brit. Aluminium £1... 36 3 13 6 670 ME 
£51 £432 8 ¢ 8 c¢ Bk of Montreal $100... * 107/6 53/l!2 +20 cc) t19lgc) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 78 13) 416 OF C 
30/9 19/- 5 a 5 6 Bk. of N. Zealand £1 23/9 6 1 0 60/- 42/6 7 a 10 6 British Oxygen £1 58 9 1/3; 5 16 0 I 
73/3 46/6 7 6b 7 a Barclays Bank fi . 60/6 41 6 52/6 32/6 1212 5 7!2a\ Brockhouse (J.) £1 339 116 0 L 
Ql, 5l4 5 6b 5 a Chrtd. of India £5...... 6 7 3 65lo 27 4 « 4¢ c\ Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 50 s 0 0 — 
52/- 45/- 5 6b 5 a District B. £1 : pd. 48/9 4 0 6316 31g 15 6 11234) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 3 616 0. 
£95 £52 £2\e 6 £212 a Hongkong and . $125 £64 »s 0 38/9 i9/9 De Be visa seccces sees 28 6 6d 6 04 
54/6 30/- 6 6b 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 42/6 5 1 0 10/1llo 4/- 5 c¢ Nil c|, Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 7/3 6d “i 
B34 51739 7126 7Jlga Martins £20, ae d. 7 4 0 28/3 16/3 15 a 25 Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 849 3d 1 0 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 a Midland £1, fy. p 776 4 6 6316 314 Jiga 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 | 7 6 Ff 
555 4 5 b 5 a Nat. Dis. £21» fy. pd. 434 5 0 28/6 16/3 25 6 15 a) Gestetner (D.) 5/- 17 6 8 6 U.S 
321, 231g 8 6 8 a N.of Ind. £25, fist opd 24 8 6 93/9 64/412, 20 6 5 a) Harrison & Cros.Df. fl 726 8 0 fror 
69/9 39/- 712 b| Tiga’ Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 50/6 5 6 40/6 25/- 5 6 2 a||Harrods{1 .. 26/3 13 6 6 Bol 
444 385 8lo 5 8loa_ Royal Bk. of Scotland 395 4 0 33/934 17/6 5 b 3 a\ Imp. Chem. Ord. ‘£1. vs 266 3d 0 0 Coli 
48/6 29/- 6146 354a Union Discount £1... 33/6 5 0 13/9 5/- 5 c Nil c) Imp. Smelting £1..... 8/9 Ni 
85/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 66 6 5 0 61lz9 3556 «=¢15l26 t7lga)) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 1 14 OF Beu 
Insurance $499;6 $3014 $2:25c¢ $2-00c) Inter. Nickel n.p. .. * G 
2436 1534 40 a 50 6} Alliance £1, fully pd. 20 4 9 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 6 International Tea 5/- 106 14 6 jue 
131g 85. 6/- 6b 4/6 a Atlas £5, £ll4 pd. .. 9 5 6 34/3 15/- 454 514 6) Lever & Unilever £1... 21 1 8 0 ™ 
165g 82530) +25 b| t22!2a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 12 3 6+ 41/6 24/6 20 ¢ 10 ¢) London Brick £1 Ww ! 0 0 | Nic 
15546 9516 6/- a 6/- b&b Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 1! 5 3 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6) Lyons(J.) Ord. £1 80 0 9 | 
8 1614 | t84-075¢c t12!2a Prudential £1 A ...... 191 4 Ot|| 54/41,) 25/- 15 a 23136) Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- a5 9 9 Par 
Bly 5 19 6| 11 a Royal Exchange £1... 624 4 7 4lz9 234 5 a 12196) Metal Box {1 ......... 314 7 9 
7 4144 10 5b 1334a@ SunLtf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 514 5 9 87/6 45/- 7lga@ 12126} Murex £1 Ord. ........ 676 3 0 El: 
Investment Trusts 23/719, 13/9 4a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 18/6 6d So | Ra 
498 470 14 6 11 a Alliance Trust ......... 475 5 2 17/6 12/6 15 6b 3 a\, Ranks Ord. 5/- ........ 15/7 lo 0 
1871, 170 3loa 8196 Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 170 7 0 61/6 36/3 1210 6 212 a\ Spillers Ord. £1 ..... 52 6x« 14 0 
88 139 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 139 7 0 57/9 35/- 10 6b 3l9a) Tateand Lyle £1 ... 44/4 2 9 
187 155 5 a 8 6 Invest. Trust Def. ... 160 8 0 45/6 29/6 5 b 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1 ..... 357 12 0 
1651, 139 3 a 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... | 145 6 0 26/3 12/- 20 c 5 c| Triplex Safety G.10/- | 15/4 7101 3 5 0 
175 14012 6 b 4 a United States Deb.... 152 6 0 96/9 59/9 13346 10 a) Tube Investments £1 | 80 5 19 0 
Breweries, &c. 68/- 41/3 11146 334. a| Turner & Newall £1... || 55 9 0 
125/6 96/3 +20 6 +5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 106/- 4 Ot 52/6 38/9 7126 5 a\| United Dairies £1..... 43/1 5 16 0 Am 
57/6 36/3 ll 6b 5 a Courage Ord. £1 ...... 39/6 8 0 28/3 15/- 2219 c =281g 0 | United Molasses 6/8.. 194 19 0g Ath 
70/3  46/- 6144a| 10 6 Distillers Ord. £1 56/- 5 0 66/3 38/9 50 6 20 a) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... | 557 T\od| 5 17 O8 a 
83/- | 45/- 11 a) 14 6) Guinness Ord. £1 . 68 /- 6 0 Mines el; 
76/6 | 47/- 16 6 Tiga Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 63/- 7 0 65/712 26/3 95 c 95 c)| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 13.9 ie Ber 
52/9 | 30/6 6 a 11 6&6 Watney Combe Def. £1 39/- 8 0 11/9 6/3 i3lga) 1i3\96) BurmaCorp.Rs.9 .. 7/3 1 % ~ 
tron, Coal and Steel 51/3 22/6 10 6b 354.a| Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 313 16 0 uC 
6/6 3/- 10 c| 10 c Baldwins 4/-......... 4/4) 9 29 15 Ills 95 6 95 a| Crown Mines 10/- .. 13 6 9 Buc 
34/7lg | 13/1le t5 a tl0 6 Brown(J.) Ord. 10/- 21/3 7 Lk OF Bl, 21750 Nil c Nil c) De Beers (Def.) £210 3 Nil Cal 
8/9 3/6 6 6b 4 a Cammell Laird 5/-... 5/6 1 9 41/634 25/3 11146 11lga)) Randfontein £1......... 33,9 6 0 Chi 
24/7ig | 11/3 3 a 5 6 ColvillesOrd. £1 ... 17/- 9 8 0 115)6 558 25 »b 25 a) RhokanaCorp. £1 .. 7 8 0 c 
28/1ig 12/6 10 c¢| 10 c¢ Dorman LongOrd. £1 17/3 1911 12 0 16/- 7/- 10 a 10 6) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- || 120 6d 0 0 Hel 
26/1114 13/6 t2l2a\ +4 6 Guest Keen &c.Ord.£1 19/9 6 12 6t!| 10l,g 678 75 6 75 a Sub Nigel 10/-......... 8 : Ko 
27/9 13/lle} 15 6 Tiga) Hadfields 10/- ......... 20/- +1/3/11 5 O 7iljg =5 2/6a) 5/66)| Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 57 » 16. Lis 
2/7lp | 11/3 2 a 5126) Powell Duffryn £1 ... | 12/- 1210 0 || 88/9 | 30/- || Nil Nil || W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 55/— 5 Nil_ NY 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (c 
(g) Worked on 2212% basis. («) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par io 1946. 
(1) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield on 1°523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. Alse 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 2!2 per cent. basis. (g) Worked on 65%, basis. + Free of Income Tax. 
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a Sept. 24, Oct. 1, ; Sept. 24, Oct. 1, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 
1940 1940 COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 1940 1940 
am CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. ie oe S - s é MISCELLANEOUS 
GR. etc. 19 x 19, 32’s Fices 5 5 ; 
Wheat— s. d. s. d. » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St.J. 32 3 33. «OO BBC BG, BB Bice cccesee 13 3 13 3 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. (€)......... 14 7 14 8 » 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., e ¢€ i 
- Flour, per 280 lb.— 16 & 25,006. ...<:. 12 3 i2 3 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
oud a Yo ee 25 6 25 6 oe (per = £ s. £ s. CHEMICALS— 
ct. Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 20 8 20 3 IED saacicventtbekievinednee Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net 59/5/0 59/5 
" ; ; ; > ’ r ° 9 MEE .ncccccee perton 59/5/( 59/5/0 
| we | Rie, LE Plata? 40D. £5... 13 0 12 dio | HEMP (per ton) -Manilia; spotJ2” 2600 2610/0 cine ae: 2S 
ie . d, Rice, Burma, No.2, percwt.f.o.b. 12 6 12 6 JUTE (perton)\— Asamonia Sulphate eg per oon 9/13/0  9/13/0 
4 5 ‘ MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— Daisce 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, ienbsieis aensidiol ana. perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
6 6 0 English long sides ............... { : 7 : Oct.-Nov. (MEW) «....seeeeeeees oe “— ae Roush, Sulphate oe per ton Nom. Nom 
: . : Imported hinds ...............00 5 4 S$ 4 Common 8 Ib. cops....... veseeees . . o 3 0 a - 1 De seereeeveres per ton va . ie > 
| 713 6 Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ...... { : : : : en andesite | 0 2 Oo eee pemaeeninninnies o> ton { 5/5/0 5/50 
Nil PIED dan cabsaghuipenhabsntss4 1 4 1 4 SILK (per lb.)— s. d. = d. COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.12/15,0 12/150 
; Pork, English, per 8 lb............. 8 O 8 O { 13 9 0 ee ¥ i 
4 a? 4 BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 113 6 113 6 Japan peerage 14 6 14 6 ee So _'s 
6 i: : HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 CE, asian tetapilbevisassceseses 15 6 S. 6 lian, Guecnalerag 40/50 Ib. 0 43, O 4 
9 29 we _— a het < ; 103, Cats 30 WUE COG. ccc ccccccccnces 0 5 q 5 
3 13 6 OTHER FOODS Select m4 bla Sie mae aesesess* 14 14 2 Dry Capes, 18/20 8B. ....0000000- 0 6 0 6 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143 0 fenaniien a ee tO aspaee 37 37 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
-wt.J— . i gevaes / : 
-+ ee ae ‘ 9 . Cape scrd. average snow white... 2934 2954 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... : = ; 4 
5 14 0 Blome Produced ...........0...00 121 4 » 2 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 34 24 S1q 
514 9 Imported ....... avdabibsonsiecides 94 4 93 2 Tope— _ > LEATHER (per Ib.) — 2 ; 
5 90 COCOA (per cwt.)— . . 64’s warp aeennen 45 45 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. .............0. 1 3 se. 
7 59 SS Ms Reccdvecrsveescsodeses sae 5 0 35 O ee, oo Sees 30 30 ° 3 0 5 @ 
8 5 f55 0 55 0 56’s super carded .............55 3 1 0 . 6 
5 14 0 RN ir eee 150 0 59 0 48’s average carded ............ 31 31 NN oo cselincacedeconeds 1 10 1 10 
; at III vectkccosicecs: 2954 2954 . 
| | CQRFEE (per cw.) — : oe “MINERALS = . Insole Bellies Te 44 
a OU UU GUGEE,  svescecesctccse Nom. Nom. coat a a . a ee ee ere : : : 0 
5 8 0 hen : r 68 0O (per ton)— , on ? . . § 8 
5 99 Costa Rica, mediumto good .... Nom. 95 (O Welsh, best Admiralty ............ { = 2 = ; SI TOD eine si cesccccccccvecs 20 2 0 
3:13 EGGS (per 120)—English............ 28 0 30 O Durham, best gas, £.0.b. Tyne 53 6 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
15 40 LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 O - T ee ie a Motor Spirit, England & Wales 19 1 9 
- 7 IRON AND STEEL (per ton) : ‘ : 
5 18 0 | POTATOES (per cwt.)— s Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ......- 120 0 120 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... O11 O11 
- 0 0} English, King Edward ............ { -2 43 Bars, Middlesbrough ...........-. 302 6 302 6 5 metic EON =O Ll 0 11% 
. on SUGAR (per cwt.)— Steel rails, heavy .........cceceee 255 6 255 6 (6) Automatic as oil, in bulk, 
$12 : Saami a on dite Tinplates (home, ic. 14X20)... 26 0 26 0 ex road tans wu | Ons ......... 1 6 1 6 
a 0 nif UK iat prpt. shipm 7 ¢ — NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk + instal. 
, 0 — eure seseorsqoeleuee oe ' Copper (c)—Electrolytic ......... _62/0/0 62/0/0 Thames— , 2 
EFINED London— ae 154/5/0 256/0/0 PRRSiiberseccccecacedesan 0 71 0 7 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 10 6 40 6 Tin—Standard cash ............... 454 10/0 357 0/0 i Ra 0 8lo O 8 
5 § 0 7 i sa 38 0 38 (0 “ante 5 yi f25/0/0  25/0/0 
li 23 | bane oa we stallised ...... 41 6 41 6 ee I iinsneeccieacis sare Lo : : ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... 130/00 30/0/0 
12 10 0 CCO (per Ib.)— ad (d)—S ; 4 5510/0 25/00 RUBBER (per lb.)— s. d. s. 
11 12 Of Indian stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 en ar Cot Savion. exch «.. + sai0 aoe ) St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 117g O 1134 
714 0 aca 2 4 > 4 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25/1 25/154 7 
is 0 0 Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 1 0 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... = : : Le. : : SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange Nom. 80,/0/0 
5 £3 EE Saddsugecsdébeccanvbapac 2 6  -_ Nickel, home delivery ............ iis 00 195/00 TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
8 4 0 
: . — 90'0/0 90/0/00 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
an TEXTILES IG, SIND oe sn-neovewee. 9210/0 92/0/0 TIMI ceccosceressseccsensc. 44/0/0 44/0/0 
1 4 3 COTTON (per lb.) — d d. Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2100 2/10/0 a ae ee 14/50 44/5/0 
. Raw, Mid-American............... 8°41 8-30 Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, Crude ...........ss00e 31/2/6 31/2/6 
_ 4 as | MEM, = weesecacncceses 13°35 13°06 + est 7 52/10/0 50/0/0 Cs CRIED cnscscsccacaccocccccs 28/2/6 28/2/6 
ore Ye ee 15-07 14-99 I oncom Per 76 Ib. 5410/0 54/10/0 an ataictcenaaenaneel 19/15/0 19/15/0 
619 0 ig) EE Ae cindviccenbeusns 16°32 16°24 : eo «4. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/2/6 7/2/6 
, Nil »  60’s Twist (Egyptian) .... 27:00 27:00 GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
: Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. — a . < SILVER (per ounce)— INE A cen evucinccaTussedadan ? a 
9 80 16 X 16, 32’s &50’s ... 24 3 24 3 EE Saves cine euiaadeaeenavaadiuaees 1 117%36 1 117 x¢ IE  Seiscecdnsasnccodeuucsacecs 16:00 16/50 
8 5 0 (a) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyers’ premises. 
7:2 ¢@ (d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average weeks ended September 21st and September 28th. 
6 13 3 
s 0 0 
15 0 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
13 0 Sept. 24, Oct. 2, Sept. 24, Oct. 2, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Sept. 24, Oct. 2, 
6 20 RAINS 1940 1940 ALS : 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
16 0 GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents MET (per lb.) —cont. Cents Cents a , ia ea 
217 Of Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......... 79! 81 Ber AnnDUd ty A ly as 7-25 7-25 —., Mid.-cont. crude com om 
1 8 9 » Winnipeg, Oct........... 70 70 Mw E (per Ib.)— a i ecuresconss-orarsets = = 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. .......... 58 58 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct. ..... 4-38 4:03 = N.Y., oe ce a 
170 Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 30 4154 Coffee, N.Y., cash— s o. N Y. Cuba: a ec. 8 
6 0 Rye, Chicago, Dec. ..........+++ 4414 455, Rio, No. 7 o..2-0cceseesseees 51, ee a ons >. 80 
9 0 Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 357 ¢ 3953 SOE, TAGs O ic cnscisesess:. 7-00 7-00 Ra murees. sxesesteeees cameos ol « 
6 670 METALS (per Ib.) — Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-93 9] Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, i 
+16 Of Copper, Connecticut ............ 12:00 12:00 Cotton, Am. mid., Oct. ....... 9-54 9-56 f.0.b. Cuba, Dec. .........00+ 0-72 0-80 
5 16 0 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot .......... 50°10 51-37lo ot Ae” eee 5-44 5-41 Moody's Index of staple com- 
116 0 | Lead, N.Y., spot... cama 5-00 5-00 een Fe ee ren 5-10 4°42 modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 158-1 160-8 
fs O O § 
6 16 0 
6, 04 EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
NY 
10 | CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
b 17 6 Following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are relate. to 
. & ; es. > except for Bolivia and Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
5 eS Tom $-£ rate. New Zealand* * 
5 6 . Bolivia.* Sight selling rate 149-00 bolivianos per £, July 31, 1940. — on London 
> of Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $, August 20, 1940, for Buyi Selling : elling 
- o+ | holders of permits buying in the “* open ”’ market. ayn wae Buying s 
P Ecuador. Sight selling rate 16-90 sucres per U.S. $, August 16, 1940. Aus- New Aus- 
1 6 Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, less commis- Australia New tralia se A ali — tralia _ 
8 0 sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. Zealand (an: ion strane fond (any fend 
5 : Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5:52l2 cordobas per ) oan ) 
» 0 S.$ (i .10 ont. te lo perc »C eds e 9, \. 
5 ae p _U.S $ (incl 1¢ per cent can and 12 per cent. comm.), June 9 1938 af T.T. - xs 125 12435 125 1243, 1251p 125 
2 0 araguay. Sight selling rate 76:40 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “ free +) dh Gm md 
— _paper peso, August 29, 1940, Ord. Air Ord. Air Air Ord. 
5 8 0 El Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2:5034 colones per $, August 17, 1940. Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail 
16 0 | Venezuela. Sight selling rate New York 3-19 bolivares per U.S. $ since April 27, Sight 1265g 1261g 12614 1257g 125lig 12471g 12415,¢ 124111¢ 1231536 12512 1243 
14 0 1937. ; 30 days 1271g 12653 12634 1263 ed -» 124lq 1243g 1231136125716 124: 
> 0 * Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 60 days 1275g 127lg 12714 1267, si... «. 124lg 124lg 12371— 1255g 124}? 
12 0 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 90 days 1281, 1275 12754 12738 124 12372 123316 125516 124: 
; 5 0 = * All rates (Australian and N. Z 
> ee . aaa ae 7 Dace ; — ( - Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
* : | Changed I rom To Changed From To } Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days 
16 0 Amsterdam ... Aug. 28,39 2 3 PIN cccciveae July 15,°35 5 4 gene i 
19 Of Athens rece Jan. 4,°37 7 6 Montreal ...... Mar. 11,°35 ...  2le SOUTH AFRICA 
17 Og SUN Abatesone Jan. 14,°37 4 3 CE atinsxscics Sep. 22,°39 3lo 419 Ruytne Rates per £100 § ’ 
Belgrade acai Feb. 1,°35 6l2 5 MED, ssicisiecats Jan. 3,°39 212 2 ( £100 STERLING 
4 ( arid eonn April °40 4 Sig | Pretoce ...cse0c. May 15,’°33 4 319 : 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
; 1 Ot | Brussels 2.2.27” Jan. 25,°40 2l9 2. Tallinn.......... Oct. 1,°35 4 4p T.T. Sight sight sight sight 
16 0 Bucharest ...... May 5,°38 412 3l2 pi Feb. 17,402 42 _5¢ S 
6 9 Budapest ...... Aug. 28,°35 412 4 ore —— a oo London on : £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ sd.) £ s. d 
Nil Calcutta ......... Nov. 28, °35 312 3 Rio de Janeiro May 31,735... 3le Rhodesia 100 5 10013 0 101 i 3 +101 9 6 10117 9 
6 : Chile . June 13 35 {4, iva Rome ee ae May 18, °36 5 4lo S. Africa io) 9 49 101 & O 101 16 3 102 4 6 102 12 9 
7 <_< °° ° 2 6 SE enc aietanees Aug. 15,35 7 6 . 
0 0 Copenhagen .. Oct. 9,°39 412 51g Stockholm ...... May 16,°40 3 3lp (SELLING Raters per £100 STERLING 
176 Helsingfors ... Dec. 3,°34 412 4 BEE sciccsces Nov. 25, 36 2 Llp : 
16, 0 Korno a May 14,39 5 7 Wc stessavse Mar. 11, ’38 3-285 3-46 Sight Telegraphic 
Ni Pa May 11,°36 5 412 Wellington ... May 27,’40 3 2 . pose 3 
— N.Y. F , an é _ ® ondon on :— i ae * y rar 
yield. F sé Res.. Aug. 26,37 1!2 1 Dublin ......... Sep. 28,'39 5 4 iil aaa ats 99 15 0 99 15 0 
1946. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. Seach Afrt g 100 5 0 100 5 0 
Also 
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: . Total Profits Net Profits 
at + " S+iew ia | oa Ss No. asia re 
MS (Me | 8 (Oe | me “$ “Se | MS Group ot 
Po ge gS aa a2 gS es 8S Fs Cos.! Previous Latest Previous Latest 
< Qa =" = 3 atm ta ia Year Year Year Year 
212% Consols & Annuities | 573) 300) 300) 300 300) 300) 300) 300 300 i £ £ J , 
4% Consols .........+0esereee i hay 401; 401; 401; 401) 401; 401) 401 Breweries and Distilleries.. 17 5,467,985 5,493,797 || 3,604,591 | 3,474,850 
2 ’o, Conversion Loan “ze “ss s. vss > ae 248 Cenals and Docks 1 98,712 | 101.749 20,013 | 10,975 
éia%_ Conversion Loan... 206) 206) 206) 206; 206) 206 206 F Blectric Lighting & Power | 9 | 3,101,364 | 3,183,865 || 1,692,057 | 1,695,463 
3%, Conversion Loan ..... 302) 302) 302) 302) 302) 302) 302 Financial Land & Investmt.| 46 | 7,287,264 | 8,409,522 || 4,272,534 | 5,243,138 
312% Conversion Loan.... | ... 739} 739) 739) 739) 739) 739) 739 | Gas ; ae 7 1,679,229 | 1,673,312 826,340 620,262 
412% Conversion Loan.... —— | 363 353 353 353) 353 353 a Hotels and Restaurants 6 1,392,607 1,378,610 1,161,850 1,005,18¢ 
% Conversion Loan | |} 323) 323) 323) 323) 323) 323) 323 . : - 75 | 575 ; 
Ter inabl . “eer | 35 "201 13 3 a ~ - - Iron, Coal and Steel 42 | 14,514,675 | 16,435,759 || 8,236,684 | 8,923,834 
craninansc Anmuuities...... | 13) |; 1 B23) 13) 13. | Motor Cycle and Aviation | 10 | 4,126,361 | 6,187,154 || 1,683,721 | 1,857,150 
Debts TT einshiehbbane 15 15} 14 14) 14 14 14 14 14 Oil ee 9 8,836, 306 9,453,890 || 5,020,956 | 5,340,886) 
19% War Stock, 1932... | ... | 63) 1,911/ 1,911) 1,911) 1,911) 1,911! 1,911/1,911 | Rapper 153 | 2'050,843 | 3,108,230 || 1,134,502 | 1,654,419 
ee ee ees | 3,569) By 3001 300 3% ae ee oe Shipping caeetbathinnesdas 16 | 4,747,265 | 4,559,675 || 1,463,446 | 1,189,227 
22% Funding Loan ...... o> | 200) 200) 200) 200) 200) 200 200 § Shops and Stores 24| 5,661,681 | 6,294,758 || 2,633,783 | 2,823,377 
734 % Fun OS ae 101) 101 101 101 101 101 101 Te: } 713 | 710 459.290 | 459,162 
3% FR 144, 144) 142/ 142) 142 I se0sscoveessecneene 41 849,71 1,011,71¢ 459,2 29,162 
ere ‘tool 3001 345| 34 : 141) 141 | Telegraphs, etc. ... 6 | 4,057,814 | 4,860,458 || 1,613,782 | 2,083,272 
4%, veers Lean seees coal see] tani aac] cant sea cee 0 Timeiies peas 14 | 2,769,485 | 4,500,095 || 1,764,060 | 2,736,808 
212 % _N. ~ énce Bonds . oes 100 ; 100) 100) 100 100 100 Tramway and Omnibus 11 4,741,634 4,905,681 1,384,988 | 1,517,203] 
3% N. Defence Loan ... so] wes 81) si; 81) 81) 81) 817 Trusts 58 | 5,471,819 | 5,281,235 || 3,102,663 | 2,820,052] 
4% es ae ——— 360 197; 195 195 195) 195) 195) 195 Waterworks 6 757,384 814,250 207,314 256,44 
Treasury Bonds§......... oa 20} +323) 100) 100; 100; 100) 100 100} 100 Building Materials . 20 1,608,322 1,756,526 || 1,025,321 864,81 
eer sennee <eae. 267; 389) 385) 381) 400/ 434) 478) 515 | Food, Confecty. and Drink | 22 | 3,460,781 | 4,321,785 || 2,577,921 | 2,588,673 
oa vow | soe | cee | one 22) 60} 104 154 1 Electrical Equipment | 12 | 3,363,623 | 3,943,312 || 2,231,398 | 2,407,752] 
3120 Na . nal War Bonds se 7 3 300 | Newspapers, Printing, etc. 19 | 4,711,031 | 4,826,666 || 3,161,214 | 2,890,29% 
Other Debe. _— e - = Tobacco rT 3 994,346 | 1,010,194 || 992,246 | 979,19) 
— “aee| 1 A: r “‘n29/| 1 a7 > 7 > Warehouse and Trading 4 119,689 120,465 43,319 77,37 
External Debt@ +++ | 15357] 1,032} 1,032] 1,032| 1,033) 1,032) 1,032| 1.032 | Other Companies ©... | 166 | 24,054°753 | 28,829°213 ||18,401,643 |18,646729: 
Eveasucy oa sniedatbmiees 15/1,107| 829) 892) 1,187 1,470) 1,428 1,626) 1,921 Gwi.-25 ie ere ee ee ee 
emporarv Advances 1} 243; 13} 28) 49) 65 61) 37) 92 ‘0 722 24. 32.461.< 68,715 72,166,295 | 
Treasury Deposits by Bks. Pe 3 ; = 124 Total 722 |116,824,686 |132,461,911 |/68,715,636 [*akee »29 
654 8,033) 8,026) 8,163) 8,475) 8,816) 8,942) 9,451 10106 
Other Cap. Luabilities...... 57 46; 123) 138) tt tt! tt tt | tt 
Total Liabilities*............ | 711) 8,079) 8,149/8,301| tt | tt | tt | tt | tt The Chase National Bank.—Deposits, September 30, 1940 | 
$3,251,342,000, a new high figure, against $3,190,823,000 June 2¢ 
1940, and $2,817,977,000 September 30, 1939. ‘Total resource 
+ Estimates, which do not allow for sinking fund allocations. * Excluding | $3,522,990,000 against $3,472,779,000 June 29, 1940, an 
accrued interest on Savings Certificates, and the State’s assets (e.g. debt from | $3,097,011,000 September 30, 1939. On September 30, 1940 


Exchange Equalisation Account), and including holdings of Public Departments 
+ After deducting transfers for Death Duties. 


§ Exchequer Bonds, 1914 and 1919. 


Undivided profits 


September 30, 


capital was $100,270,000 and surplus $100,270,000, both unchanged 


1940, $36,535,000 against 


$33,821,000 June 29, 1940, and $34,058,000 September 30, 1939 





§ Includes American debt. 
millions). +t Not available. 


** Includes National Savings Bonds (about 312 


Earnings for third quarter 1940, 37 cents per share against 44 cents 


earned in third quarter 1939. 





TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND 


£s. d. 
12 Months 218 0 3 1 0 
6 Months 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


OVERSEAS 


£s. d. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Centra! 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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Printed in Great Britain by Eyre Ano Sporriswoope Limirep, His Majesty 
-Saturday, Oct. 5, 1940 


Tue Economist Newsparer, Lrv., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4 


THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


Established 1899, by Special Imperial Charter of the Japanese Government, with 


authority to issue notes in Formosa. 
Head Office: TAIPEH, FORMOSA. Central Office in Japan: TOKYO 
Branches. 
Amoy Hankow Makong Sintiku Taito 
Batavia Heito Manila Syoka likao 
Bomba‘ Hongkong Nanto Singapore lansui 
Canton Kagi New York Soerabaia loen 
Dairen Karenko Osaka Swatow Yokohama 
Foochow Kirun Semarang laityu 
Giran Kobe Shanghai Tainan 
Correspondents in every Principal Town in the W« 
The Bank transacts General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business, and acts as 
Business Agents for other Banks 
Deposits are 1 ved for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application 
London Office: 40 & 41° Old Broad Street, E.C.2 M. DOI, Manager) 
Telegrams : Foreign—‘‘ Taiwangink, London."’ Telephone : London Wall 5331-3 (3 lines), 


ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines 
are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 
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